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CAN WE TEACH APPRECIATION OF POETRY? 





MARGARET STURDEVANT 
High School, Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania 


In modest emulation of Dr. Parker, whose book on Methods of 
Teaching in High Schools has become almost a pedagogical Bible, 
I shall substitute for the term “‘appreciation” the more definite 
term ‘‘enjoyment.’”’ The subject under consideration will then 
read, ‘“‘Can we teach enjoyment of poetry ?” 

Most of us who teach English have at some time or other tried 
to make every pupil understand every word of every poem, look up 
all possible and impossible references, and examine with microscopic 
view every idea presented by the poet, until all conception of the 
poem as a unit has been forever lost in a chaotic mass of detail. 
Such a method in teaching poetry is “full of sound and fury, signi- 
fying nothing.’”’ A poem presented in such a way can mean but 
one thing to the pupil—a wearisome procession of geographic and 
historical facts, adjectives and adverbs, pentameters and caesuras, 
ending in detestation of the very word poetry. This emphasis 
upon form rather than upon content is happily becoming a part of 
ancient history, while the development of genuine feeling and real 
enjoyment is taking first place in the teaching of poetry. 

Fortunately for us most normal children possess an instinctive 
sense of rhythm, which becomes evident very early in life—for 
example, in the response to the mother’s lullaby. Someone may 
object to this statement because a sense of rhythm in a young child 
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does not necessarily indicate a love of poetry later on. That is 
true, yet this same unconscious sense of rhythm which reacts to the 
regular verse-beat of the mother’s song is not waste material, but 
under skilful direction may later prove rich soil for the seeds of 
poetic appreciation. This innate sense of rhythm is evident, not 
only in the child’s early love of musical sounds, but also in his 
delight in ‘‘ Mother Goose”’ and kindred rhymes. 

From the “Mother Goose” rhymes the step is but a short one 
to the wide field of poetry for children. We are told that genuine 
feeling for poetry is often awakened through ‘‘versified, musical 
language,’ and these muscial sounds open up to the child’s imagi- 
nation “‘a world of mystery and wonder.” This feeling for poetry 
frequently leads the child, entirely of his own accord, to put rhythm 
into his words. For example, I remember hearing of a little girl 
who said to her mother, ‘‘ Mother, I have made up a sort of a ‘‘im,”’ 
and this was the “‘im”’: 


Dance in the parlor, 
Dance in the hall, 
God made us all. 


Not so far removed from the psalms of David! 

Upon this instinctive poetic sense of the child, vague though 
it may be, we should be able to build a genuine enjoyment of poetry. 
The child is essentially an image-maker; he has entire faith in his 
‘‘world of illusion.”” Professor Fairchild believes that ‘through 
his poetry he becomes aware of himself as a person; he renews and 
strengthens his own sense of identity. It is this same activity, 
involving the same processes, reaching the same ends, showing the 
same kind of value wherever it appears, that enables the child later 
on to accept, even with joy, truer and more serious representations 
which do not conform in so absolute a way either to the dictates 
of his own will or to the volatile desires of his own heart.” This 
desirable result is not achieved without skilful guidance. It is this 
fleeting quality, this faith, that the teacher of the adolescent must 
catch and hold. Evasive as the one hair on the otherwise bald 
head of Fortune, it must yet be seized. For in the years preceding 
adolescence many childish illusions have been shattered; the boy 
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of fourteen finds many things hard to believe which he accepted 
without question at six. Then, too, the present emphasis upon the 
vocational side of life as opposed to the cultural side leaves little 
opportunity for the development of the imagination, and in the 
case of poetry this difficulty has not been diminished by a certain 
widespread feeling that poetry is of little consequence. The ever- 
increasing cry, ‘‘What is it worth to me in dollars and cents ?”’ is 
invading the field of English as well as the field of Greek and Roman 
classics. Surely there is a via media between the old pedagogy of 
the ultra-cultural and the new pedagogy of the ultra-material, but 
it is hard indeed for the teacher of poetry to find this via media 
when even doctors disagree. 

With all these influences, direct and indirect, working against us, 
we teachers of English are facing the task of reawakening the 
imagination, of reopening—or perhaps opening—to our students 
the world of fancy. It is a pity that a child should go through life 
without a glimpse into this beautiful world—the world of Shelley’s 
“Skylark,” of Noyes’s “Our Lady of the Twilight.” 

As the young child is an image-maker, so his elder brother is a 
bundle of feeling; and “‘poetry begins and ends in feeling.”’ We 
realize that teaching must deal with the sentiment as well as with 
the understanding. Our ultimate appeal then is to the feeling of 
our students and through their feelings to that intense desire of the 
adolescent to do something great, something noble. With this idea 
in mind, may we consider for a moment the moral appeal in poetry ? 
Though any direct teaching of morals through poetry is harshly 
decried at the present time, the fact remains that a fine poem often 
drives home an important and vital truth. Some pupils will absorb 
the moral lesson without any guidance, but some will not. As chil- 
dren do not enjoy being trapped into listening to a sermon out of 
church hours, this moral appeal must be sufficiently indirect that the 
child may not feel that he is being preached at—the teacher must de- 
cide how much guidance his student may need in adapting the theme 
of the poem to his own life. No exact pedagogical rule can be laid 
down for such a lesson. This adaptation of the moral issue of a 
poem to the pupil’s own life does not spoil his pleasure in the 
poem; on the contrary, it enhances his enjoyment. In the reaction 
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from the old method of making all poetry merely a vehicle for a 
flabby kind of sermon, the pendulum has swung so far in the other 
direction that we are in danger of passing too lightly over all moral 
issues. May I illustrate? Most of us emphasize in our classes 
the value of making the most of our opportunities. In one class 
within the range of my observation the poem ‘‘Opportunity”’ was 
taken up by the class and teacher. The language was studied, the 
story visualized, and the lesson clearly brought out. Will you 
think that the teaching of the moral issue spoiled the enjoyment of 
the poem when I tell you that, with o direction on the part of the 
teacher, all but twoof the members of the class memorized the poem ? 
The teacher must find a point of contact between the life of the 
pupil and the content of the poem; in this one it is easy, because 
boys hate a quitter, and they like to see a “‘fellow play the game”’ as 
the king’s son did. In this development of a moral lesson and its 
application to the lives of the students they will delight in illustrat- 
ing the theme from their own experiences. Any football player can 
apply this little poem. With skilful guidance on the part of the 
teacher, a class will find also that Cassius is alive today, and as 
unpopular as in the days of Caesar; that Hamlet is present, as 
lacking in nerve and decision as in the days of long ago; and through 
these plays a boy may learn to despise conspiracy and hate irresolu- 
tion. I think, however, that I hear someone say, ‘‘ Why not let the 
pupil apply these lessons to his own life, without any assistance ?”’ 
Because many—too many—will miss the point. As teachers, I 
believe we are too much inclined to convince ourselves that our 
pupils have grasped an idea when the idea is really confused, or at 
best vague, to them. I imagine that someone else is saying, “‘ Why 
cannot these lessons be taught as effectively through prose as 
through poetry ?”’ To a certain extent they can be, and I should 
certainly condemn any course in literature containing poetry only, 
but the poetic language or the beautiful imagery of poetry fre- 
quently makes a thought more attractive than the same idea in 
prose. (A Christmas gift in brown wrapping paper may be as 
valuable as the same article dressed up in tissue paper and red 
ribbon, but the latter is far more attractive.) But much more 
important than the fact of its attractiveness is the thought that, 
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as Emerson said, ‘‘Poetry is the only verity,’ 
according to Mrs. Browning, are— 


and that poets, 


The only truth-tellers of God, 

The only speakers of essential truth, 

Opposed to the relative, comparative, 

And temporal truth; the only holders-by 

His sun-skirts, through conventual gray glooms; 
The only teachers who instruct mankind 

From just a shadow on a charnal wall 

To find man’s veritable stature out, 

Erect, sublime—the measure of a man. 

This development of a moral sense through the application of 
poetry to the child’s own experience is so closely allied to the 
development of feeling that it is merely another phase of the same 
idea. Fine feeling, genuine sympathy, is inherently moral. Chil- 
dren like to feel, they enjoy being “all worked up,” as our grand- 
mothers used to say; but they are not likely to respond quickly to 
the emotional appeal unless someone helps them. Here the 
teacher must play an active part. It is his task to arouse feeling 
without permitting it to degenerate into mere sentimentality; his 
task to see that this feeling, once awakened, actually functions in 
the pupil’s life. And how can he do this? The teacher who pos- 
sesses imagination puts himself in the pupil’s place, looks at the 
poem—be it narrative or lyric—with the child’s eyes, and—most 
important of all—feels the way that he hopes to make his pupils 
feel. We who look upon “The Courtship of Miles Standish” as 
commonplace—partly because we were taught at college that 
Longfellow’s poetry was somewhat ordinary, partly because we 
have read it so many times that it ceases to appeal—we are the 
ones who need this warning; no matter whether this be our sixth 
or our sixtieth reading, unless we genuinely deplore John Alden’s 
lack of perfect truth, unless we truly censure the unjust anger of 
Standish, unless we actually hear in our own hearts the signal gun 
of departure, we cannot hope to stimulate in our boys and girls any 
genuine feeling. But if we do lead them to even a partial under- 
standing of the joy or grief of others, who can measure the results 
in their service to the community? I sometimes think it is sym- 
pathy and not love “‘that makes the world go round.” In teaching 
Macbeth, unless we thrill with horror at the murder of Lady 
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Macduff; unless we enter heart and soul into the despair of Macbeth 
as he feels the iron walls of the dungeon he has built for himself 
closing in about him, we fail to awaken the sympathetic interest of 
our pupils. They are quick to detect any sham feeling; it is of no 
use to tell them that they must feel this way or that unless our own 
feeling is genuine. The face, the voice of the teacher, tell his 
students more than his words ever can. In connection with this 
point may I suggest that it is a mistake to risk the spoiling of a 
beautiful passage by a blundering, incoherent reading, and that the 
first oral reading of a poem should be done by the teacher? Then let 
the pupils read it back to the teacher—repetition cannot spoil a 
beautiful poem. The pupils love to listen to good reading, and then 
to read themselves. An intelligent and sympathetic reading by the 
teacher is an important factor in the pupils’ enjoyment of poetry. 

Another factor in the development of feeling is the examination 
of certain words. You may not agree with me, as the study of 
words seems a far cry from emotional reading. A verse or two 
from Macbeth may serve to illustrate this point. In the last act 
Macbeth expresses his own fear in the various names which he calls 
the bearer of ill tidings—‘“‘ whey-face, linen cheeks, lily-livered boy”’ 
—expressing his own dread which he dare not voice. When a 
student comprehends the full significance of those words, or of such 
an expression as ‘‘ Hang those who talk of fear,” he can enter more 
fully into Macbeth’s desperate anxiety. Doesn’t every boy know 
how it feels to quake inwardly at the thought of a dangerous dive 
or a risky jump and yet to try to conceal his own fright by accusing 
the other fellow of being afraid? The more he feels, the more he 
sympathizes, the more intensely he enjoys. The consideration of 
word-study in its relation to the intellectual side of poetry will be 
taken up later. 

Not only may our students enjoy poetry when they are led to 
feel and to sympathize, but they also enjoy finding their own vague 
ideas and experiences expressed for them. We are told that ‘‘the 
use of poetry is to give man knowledge of his unrecognized capacities 
of feeling. The poet speaks what many have felt, but what none 
save him cansay. The joy of a moment has been fixed for all time; 
the throb, gone almost before it is felt, he has made captive; to the 


evasive emotion he has given immortality.” I know of one boy 
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just out of high school who has on his bureau, where he reads it 
every day, a copy of ‘‘If.””.» When I asked him why he chose that 
particular poem, he said, ‘‘ Because it says for me all the things I’ve 
been trying to say for myself and couidn’t; I just vaguely felt 
them.” In connection with this division of my topic I should like 
to say just a word about the teaching of poems that deal with the 
subject of love, particularly the love between a man and a woman. 
I know that many teachers pass very hastily over such a theme, 
fearing that it will seem silly to the students. I believe that is a 
mistake. The present tendency of high-school students is to 
cheapen love, to make of it a joke and a plaything, and every poem 
that makes it a beautiful and sacred thing is an indirect influence 
toward a better attitude. It is true that at first the student, as 
well as the teacher, may seem somewhat conscious; but, whether 
he admits it or not, he is soon interested. As high-school boys and 
girls are continually falling in and out of love, the idea of love, at 
least, is within their own experience, and a teacher can easily make 
them realize the beauty of a poem whose theme is love. 

As most children are gifted with a strong imagination, they take 
real delight in forming mental pictures of what they read. I agree 
with Miss Bolenius in her statement that “‘the use of pictures is the 
greatest of all aids in developing keenness of visualization.” I 
know of one class whose members last year took great delight in 
collecting pictures from the scenes of Shakespeare’s plays. These 
pictures, cut out of newspapers and magazines and mounted on art 
paper, proved invaluable in interpreting the plays. 

Our discussion so far has been confined to the problem of teach- 
ing enjoyment of poetry through the feeling, with little or no refer- 
ence to any strictly intellectual appeal. It is difficult to determine 
just how much technical work will enhance the enjoyment rather 
than interfere with it. Some reference work, such as a study of 
the setting of the poem, seems necessary to any understanding of 
the poem. I believe, however, that in the first year of the high 
school such references, historical or geographical, should be given 
by the teacher. Let the students make notes of these references 
and use them in interpreting the poem. For example, the ‘ Court- 
ship of Miles Standish,” read usually in the first or second year of 
high school, needs some explanation by the teacher, who can give 
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the historical background vividly and keep it before the students 
as they read the poem. Shelley’s “Skylark”’ would mean little to 
a student unless the nature and habits of the bird were explained 
to him, but I have known teachers to make a lesson on the “‘Sky- 
lark” a recitation in biology. A few words of explanation by the 
teacher are sufficient. In the older classes, however, some research 
work with regard to the historical background or a kindred topic 
will stimulate the interest of the pupil rather than detract from it. 
A discussion of the moving cause or the turning-point in a dramatic 
poem will not obstruct the student’s view of the poem as a whole. 
Such a topic as “‘The hawking terms used in Macbeth” may throw 
light upon some of the passages, and such a study will stimulate 
the mind. The teacher should constantly subordinate such study, 
however, to the real point at issue, keeping in mind that it is merely 
a means to an end and not in itself an end. 

The study of the poetic word or phrase is almost always a 
source of keen pleasure to a student. I remember that Superin- 
tendent Coughlin used to recite a little poem to a class, and when 
he came to the verse ‘‘From sun-rise to star-rise’’ he asked the 
children to improve upon that line. They experimented with various 
equivalent expressions, but always came back with real delight to 
the original verse, ‘‘ From sun-rise to star-rise.’””’ The pupils soon 
learn to distinguish for themselves the poetic words and phrases. 
The discussion of the fitness of a word to the occasion forms a most 
interesting study. For example, an inquiry into Edward Sill’s 
reason for using such an inharmonious phrase as ‘‘swords shocked 
upon swords and shields,” in contrast to the smoothness and melody 
of his other lines, is always interesting to the student and increases 
his respect for the poet. We must resist the temptation, however, 
to carry this word-study so far that we lose sight of the poem as a 
unit. As Dr. Baker warned us, we are sometimes in danger of 
“losing sight of the forest because of the trees.”’ 

In spite of all the pitfalls that yawn at the feet of every teacher 
of English, in spite of the indirect influences that are working against 
us, I do believe, not only that we can teach enjoyment of poetry, 
but that we are actually doing so. I believe that our pupils’ lives 
are fuller and richer for the fact that we are holding before them 
the great masterpieces of poetic literature. 
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THE LABORATORY SYSTEM IN ENGLISH 


FRANCIS INGOLD WALKER 
New Trier Township High School, Kenilworth, Illinois 


Several years ago I became deeply impressed with the idea of 
coming into closer relations with my pupils, and resolved to try an 
experiment. I divided several of my classes into small sections of 
from six to ten pupils each and had each section meet me about a 
table for consultation. My purpose was to do away with the 
formality of the large class and to serve these pupils as a friend and 
adviser rather than as a teacher. A few months of this work 
convinced me that such a laboratory system is a vast improvement 
over class instruction in composition. I learned, among other 
things, that pupils like to work under such conditions and that they 
accordingly put forth more effort and accomplish more in a given 
time than they do in larger classes. One boy, a football player 
who had cherished an abhorrence for theme work, afterward said 
to me: “‘ You aren’t the dignified teacher that I used to think you 
were. You seem just like one of the boys, and I have learned to 
like English through this laboratory work.” 

Since that day I have often wondered why the laboratory system 
has not been more generally introduced into high schools. Per- 
haps the chief reason is that most high-school principals do not 
regard English composition as a laboratory subject, or, if they do, 
are not willing to make provision for this work in the regular pro- 
gram. This difficulty will disappear when school authorities come 
to realize the necessity of giving teachers of English as much time 
for laboratory work as is given the teacher of science. 

The laboratory system in English is simply an application of 
the fundamental principles of the scientific laboratory. Pupils are 
assigned to small sections, which can be easily handled, and work 
under the personal direction and supervision of the instructor. It 
being assumed that an instructor has fifty pupils and that four 
minutes is a fair average to give to each pupil, there could be five 
445 
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forty-minute periods one day a week, with ten pupils in each section. 
However, as most teachers of English have something over one 
hundred pupils, it would be necessary to make provision for ten 
sections averaging ten pupils each. This would require two days 
a week, leaving the other three days for regular recitation work. 
It will be observed that I have spoken of single laboratory periods. 
My experience has been that this is better than the double-period 
system, for the reason that it is easier to work with ten pupils 
forty minutes than with twenty pupils eighty minutes, as would 
be the case with double periods. Then, too, most pupils, by doing 
intensive work, can perform all the assigned tasks in forty minutes. 

What should be the nature of this laboratory work? It may 
consist of any one of a number of things, such as the revising or 
rewriting of themes previously prepared, the writing of short 
themes for which some preparation has been made in advance, or 
the correcting of certain faults in spelling, grammar, sentences, and 
paragraphs. ‘The important thing to be borne in mind is that the 
pupil should be kept busy at a definite task and should perform that 
task in the allotted time under the supervision of the instructor. 
This supervision should be in the nature of directions to the entire 
group at the beginning of the period and suggestions to individuals 
here and there throughout the period. In other words, the 
instructor will perform for the time the function of a city editor ona 
metropolitan newspaper giving directions to his cub reporters. He 
must see that the copy is all ready in time and that it is prepared 
according to a set standard. 

To be more specific, let us suppose that a number of themes have 
been brought into the laboratory. Each pupil exchanges manu- 
scripts with his neighbor and takes up the work of critic. In the 
meantime the instructor offers suggestions both to the critics and 
to the pupils who have prepared the themes. If he is thoroughly 
familiar with the besetting sin of each pupil, as he certainly ought 
to be, he will know immediately what to look for in each case and 
will not waste time. This theme will be returned to the author 
with directions to correct the misspelled words, revise the punctua- 
tion, or rewrite faulty sentences. Another pupil will be asked to 
rewrite his entire theme for any one of a number of reasons. If 
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the class period is too short, this rewriting may be done in prepara- 
tion for the next laboratory period. In point of fact, there is no 
limit to the things that may be accomplished in a laboratory period 
of forty minutes under the watchful eye of a wide-awake teacher. 

The laboratory system is of untold benefit both to teacher and 
pupil, because it brings the two into friendly relations and enables 
them to get thoroughly acquainted with each other. 

For the teacher, in the first place, it does away with most of the 
drudgery of theme correcting—the curse of red ink. And what a 
curse this is! One hundred themes a week, of 300 words each, 
means 30,000 words a week and upward of 1,000,000 words a school 
year. It is my firm conviction that there is nothing more stultify- 
ing than such work—and it frequently does more than stultify: 
it produces nervous wrecks who sooner or later are compelled to 
give up the struggle. To number with red ink the grains of corn 
in a granary would be just as edifying to any mentally alert person 
as to bend over a desk day after day patiently pouring out red ink 
over misspelled words, crude grammar, and nondescript sentences. 
If we should examine those red marks carefully, we should find them 
written with the teacher’s life-blood. And what does all this red 
ink accomplish? Very little. The pupil, for the most part, does 
not understand those hieroglyphics in red, and if he does he ignores 
them and proceeds to make the same mistakes the next time. The 
reason is obvious. There is very little personality or compelling 
force in red ink, but there is tremendous compelling force in the 
living word of a sympathetic teacher. I have frequently been 
astonished at the apparent lack of interest on the part of otherwise 
painstaking pupils in heeding written corrections, and more 
astonished at their manifestation of interest when they are told of 
these same errors. What should we think of a parent who would 
attempt to correct the mistakes of his children by means of written 
symbols? The simple truth is that the average boy or girl has a 
profound respect for the spoken word of a sympathetic teacher or 
parent, but he is not to be reformed by dead symbols. 

Another advantage of the laboratory system is the opportunity 
it affords the teacher of regarding his pupils as distinct individuals 
rather than as a homogeneous mass of prototypes. In every class 
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there are certain pupils whose natural or acquired ability is such 
that they do not need any great amount of direction from the 
teacher; and there are others for whose emancipation from long- 
standing bad habits of speech eternity seems all too short. This 
fact is so evident as to be a mere truism, and yet there are many 
teachers of English who labor from year to year and wear themselves 
out in a vain attempt to make all pupils conform to one mold. 
The efficient teacher, like the wise physician, first diagnoses the 
case and then applies the remedy. The trouble at present seems 
to be that we are so detached from our pupils that we are unable 
to diagnose, and when we do succeed in diagnosing we settle upon 
red ink as the remedy. Now ninety-nine themes out of every 
hundred defy red ink. They cry aloud for something of flesh and 
blood. The thought that has come to me again and again in 
looking over a batch of themes is this: If I could only sit down with 
this or that pupil and have a heart-to-heart talk with him about 
his good and bad traits! If I could encourage him to cultivate 
that humor that I see here and there welling up like a fountain 
of crystal water, and, for heaven’s sake, to take a little more pains 
with his spelling, his rambling harum-scarum sentences, and his 
abominable habit of omitting his apostrophes, his commas, and 
periods! And I would tell him, too, that a theme must have a 
definite point and that when he concludes he must not stop as if 
he had encountered a brick wall. And then I have tried the experi- 
ment and have been gratified at the sudden awakening that has 
come over these dependents, defectives, and delinquents. It is 
true, of course, that the same result may be attained by frequent 
consultation with the pupils of a class, but I have yet to see the 
teacher of English who, in addition to his recitation work and the 
many other things that he is expected to do, finds time for weekly 
consultations with each of his hundred or more pupils. The labora- 
tory method systematizes the work of consultation by making of 
it a fixed habit, and compensates for the loss of recitation time a 
hundred fold. 

The laboratory system is of advantage to the pupil in encour- 
aging him to do his best work. The reason for this is not far to seek. 
He works side by side with others and, if he has any pride at all, 
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naturally desires to do as well as these others because he does not 
wish his work to suffer by comparison. Thus the task of composi- 
tion becomes a friendly competition, resembling, in many respects, 
an athletic contest. If, as is usually the case, there is some one 
who sets the pace, the others will do their best to avoid being left 
in the lurch. Various expedients may be devised to increase this 
rivalry, but the very fact that the pupil’s work at every point is 
immediately compared with that of his colaborers is a sufficient 
stimulus in itself. Such a condition is of course impossible in larger 
classes, because of the limitation of time and energy on the part 
of the teacher and because the spirit of a large class is not the spirit 
of asmall group. There is much in mob psychology that will apply 
here. Increase the number in a class and you increase the difficulty 
of holding each individual to his appointed task and much more 
that of stimulating the individual to his best effort. 

In addition to being spurred on by friendly rivalry, the pupil 
in the laboratory section profits much by the immediate presence 
of a resourceful teacher. I say immediate presence because, as I 
have said above, the relation of teacher and pupil in the case of 
large classes becomes comparatively remote, and I use the term 
resourceful for the reason that laboratory work requires the utmost 
resourcefulness on the part of the teacher. The resourceful teacher 
possesses tact, sound judgment, a thorough knowledge of the 
individual needs of his pupils, and the ability to minister to those 
needs quickly and effectively. We hear much in these days of the 
supreme importance of individual responsibility on the part of 
pupils. This is all very well, but how is the pupil to acquire 
individual responsibility if left to shift for himself? He is assigned 
a subject of which he knows little or nothing, and is told to go home 
and write a theme about it. Like Henry Ward Beecher’s boy, who 
was told to write what he knew about the cow, he does his level 
best, but his level best is usually his poorest. Here is the classic 
that the boy wrote: ‘The cow is an animal with four legs, two 
horns, and a tail. Cows give milk. I love good milk.—William 
Bradshaw.” Of course this is an exaggerated case, but it illustrates 
the point in hand. The average boy or girl of high-school age, 
especially the boy, is not overburdened with an abundance of ideas 
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on any subject and is not blessed with the ability to arrange what 
ideas he has in the best logical order. He therefore requires the 
constant aid of a mature mind to lead him from darkness into 
light. He finds this aid in the laboratory, where the teacher is 
ever ready to encourage, stimulate, and compel him to his best 
effort. 

In addition to being stimulated by the presence of his mates 
and the teacher, the pupil is further helped by the conditions under 
which his work is done. Here is a definite time set apart for the 
performance of a definite task—not, let us hope, under the goad 
of a taskmaster, but under the kindly guidance of a congenial 
helper. We can appreciate what this condition is if we compare it 
with the conditions under which most home themes are prepared. 
The average pupil defers the writing of his theme until the last few 
minutes before the recitation period, and then comes the wild 
scramble. No wonder that the teacher is so frequently reminded 
of scrambled eggs! I once found occasion to inquire of a certain 
boy as to when he wrote one of his remarkable productions. He 
replied that it was sometime near midnight after he had returned 
from a dance. I thereupon requested that he report to me at a 
stated period when he would not be so much under the spell of 
Morpheus, and rewrite the theme. If it were possible, I should 
like to project those two themes on a screen before you. Suffice it 
to say that the one was as like unto the other as a drunken sot is 
like a sober gentleman. 

Not only are pupils given to the habit of writing themes at 
unseasonable hours. They prepare them under other conditions 
that would be fatal even to the experienced author. One young 
lady confided to me that she always did her best when ensconced 
in a large fireside rocker with a box of chocolate bonbons within 
easy reach. I have heard of certain authors—Balzac, for example 
—who were addicted to black coffee and other stimulants, but the 
idea of chocolate bonbons as a source of inspiration is new. If we 
read between the lines, we can detect in many a theme the accom- 
paniment of the victrola, the player-piano, the honk of the auto- 
mobile, the hum of conversation, and many other distracting 
elements that make up our modern life. 
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The laboratory system, then, as applied to the composition 
work, relieves the teacher of a large part of the burden of red ink, 
stimulates friendly relations between teacher and pupil, and inspires 
the pupils to put forth their very best effort. Composition work, 
however, is not the only part of the English course that may be 
vitalized by the application of the laboratory system. The 
teaching of literature may be relieved in much the same way of 
treadmill tendencies and transformed into something of life-giving 
quality. To use a student phrase, the laboratory method will put 
“punch” into literature. There are two ways in which the system 
may be applied here, namely, by making a better use of the library 
and by improving the method of class instruction. 

In the first place, the high-school library should be a true literary 
laboratory. If it is to be so, it must be an attractive, well-equipped 
department of the school, where the student will acquire the habit 
of serious work rather than of prank-playing and desultory brows- 
ing. ‘To this end it should be supplied with necessary apparatus 
in the form of card indexes, up-to-date encyclopedias, dictionaries, 
the various reference books, bound volumes of magazines, and a 
goodly number of works of solid literature. It is to be feared that 
many of our boards of education, in their enthusiasm for what they 
regard as the more practical things—the things that make a greater 
show for the eye—have minimized the importance of the library. 
A thousand-dollar lathe is a good and necessary thing in modern 
education, but a thousand dollars worth of good library equipment 
is of infinitely more value to the average high-school student. It 
is well, of course, to have both, but if we can have but one, let us, 
by all means, have the library equipment. 

And now, supposing that the library is the well-equipped labora- 
tory that it should be, the teacher of English, in co-operation with 
the librarian, should see that it is put to the best possible use. 
Many of us have too long been slaves to a textbook or two which 
we have worshiped as the Mohammedan worships the Koran. 
The inspiration of literature can no more be confined between the 
covers of a textbook than a symphony can be performed by a single 
instrument. The thing that I would say is this: Instead of using 
a single history of literature in class, let a dozen or more copies of 
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several good works be placed in the library for reference, or, if you ( 
please, laboratory work. In addition, get away from the detached 


and mutilated specimens usually found in collections of poetry and 
prose, and send the pupils to the great storehouse for enrichment 
of their souls. At present I am trying to do this, and I have found 
it the most profitable thing that I have attempted during my 
experience. To be more specific, I am using in the fourth year a 
large collection of poetry and prose, supplemented with frequent 
reports and readings from the various authors studied. My pupils, 
moreover, are not forming their conceptions of literary periods 
and the “characteristics”? of authors solely from the inspired 
writings of any one genius—I will mention no names—but are 
learning to think for themselves by first reading literature and then 
by comparing their views with those found in criticisms. 

And now a few words as to the application of the laboratory 
system to the recitation work in literature. A fundamental error, 
it has seemed to me, is the habit on the part of the teacher of 
English of doing most of the reciting. He comes to the class, 
brimming over with ideas, and proceeds to dispense these ideas 
in the form of cross-questions and remarks, while the class sits 
passively by. Thus education becomes an absorptive process 
rather than a process of expression. It is to be feared that in 
many instances it is not even an absorptive process, but a process of 
dry-rot. What is the difficulty? It is this: The pupil is asked 
more questions in five minutes than he could possibly answer 
intelligently in several hours. What would you do, my fellow- 
teachers, if on the spur of the moment you were asked such questions 
as these: What is Milton’s conception of Satan? Was Hamlet 
sane or insane? What are the various moods expressed in this 
sonnet? I once came across the first of these questions in an edition 
of Paradise Lost and decided to try it on one of my pupils. The 
reply was, ‘‘I think Satan must have been a sort of bird, because 
he had wings.”’ I do not say that intelligent questions should form 
no part of a recitation in literature, but the pupil should always 
be given time to think, and such questions should be subsidiary to 
more important things. The important thing is that each pupil 
learn to express his own conception of a piece of literature, not that 
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which he has acquired from voluminous notes or from a book of 
criticism, and he should learn to state this conception in a series 
of connected sentences and paragraphs rather than in detached 
ejaculations and grunts. The idea stated more specifically is this: 
At the beginning of the period let five or six pupils be assigned topics 
for exposition before the class, and the order in which they are to 
recite be designated by numbers. While these pupils are organizing 
their recitations, the instructor may profitably occupy ten minutes 
or so in asking questions of other members of the class and in 
offering suggestions, after which the real recitation begins. The 
teacher now takes a seat in the back of the room while each of the 
pupils who have been assigned topics proceeds with his exposition 
before the class. The superiority of this method over the old 
battledoor-and-shuttlecock system of rapid questions and instanta- 
neous answers is obvious. The pupil before his fellows feels the 
responsibility of saying something worth while, and he usually 
succeeds pretty well because he has had time to think. I should 
state here, perhaps, that I do not go on the assumption that these 
pupils have made all their preparation during the recitation period. 
They are supposed to have studied their lesson in the regular 
manner, but have spent the first few minutes in getting their 
thoughts in order for presentation. 

In conclusion, I believe that the best results in English may be 
attained with small groups rather than with large masses, and that 
the most efficient teacher is the one who, through his personality 
and the means at his command, best succeeds in leading the 
individuals of these groups to put forth the best that is in them. 
The work of teaching English is truly laborious at best, and if the 
laboratory system can lighten our burdens and at the same time 
make the work more attractive and beneficial to the student it 
deserves a trial. 











THE ENGLISH TEACHER AND THE PHILISTINES 


J. MILNOR DOREY 
High School, Trenton, New Jersey 

The Philistines of old seem to have been a sort of pestiferous 
tribe, dwelling in rather barren land, filling their minds with sordid 
notions of material enterprise and with a special grudge against 
the Israelites. They were a perennial nuisance. Almost any 
chapter of the historical books of the Bible records some malicious 
invasion, or some overbearing attempt to impose their’ ideas of 
civilization on the timid, spiritually minded Israelites. This 
chosen people had a hard time of it to get rid of them, to teach 
them their places. That little episode of David and Goliath seems 
to have been about the only encounter that very seriously impressed 
upon them the fact that sometimes mind is superior to matter. 

In fact, the Israelites never quite put them out of business. 
Some of their enterprising offspring started families in various other 
regions. As time went on, we are led to believe that, for example, 
some of their descendants piled into Rome from the North, causing 
Julius Caesar to bid England a hurried farewell. Later, in England 
itself Matthew Arnold, you will recall, discovered quite a collection 
of them, and was prone to use rather strong language whenever he 
spoke his mind about their activities. And Bernard Shaw today 
keeps talking about them with considerable exasperation. 

As for us, we have them right here in America now, vast hordes 
of them. We have the problem of educating their children. They 
emigrated first from England—or, shall we say, from Germany— 
and settled in Missouri. From Missouri they spread all over 
America until now we cannot turn a corner without running into 
one. 

Well, who are the Philistines today, and what do they want ? 
In the first place, let us say, to their credit, we really couldn’t get 
along without them. They represent the bulk of our population, 
the hard-headed wage-earners who have righteous ambitions to give 
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their children a useful education, and who, very properly, speak 
their minds freely as to just what they want and don’t want. They 
pay the taxes from hard-earned wages. They haven’t a great out- 
look on life, but some of them want their children to have; others 
don’t care—many can’t see that the schools want them to have. 
We should call this class the modern Philistines, and they represent a 
serious factor in public education. They talk learnedly about the 
merits of the “‘three R’s”; they denounce the ‘‘fads”’ in school 
curricula; they measure the teacher’s efficiency in terms of the 
number of hours he puts in at the schoolroom, as compared to the 
time the clerk or the bricklayer spends; they have to be “shown” 
very definitely the exact and concrete evidence of any educational 
process in terms of money, jobs, ability to “get on in the world,” 
or bland ‘‘smartness.’”’ They berate the schools because their 
Sam or Susie doesn’t get the grades of their neighbor’s Sam or 
Susie, when their Sam or Susie is a pure, unadulterated “bonehead,” 
and there is no help for him. The drygoods merchant who judges 
the schools by the inferior product they must send him from the 
ranks of those pupils in whose homes economic pressure is strong, 
and who protests because some anemic maiden cannot spell 
“mercerized,”’ or ‘‘percale,’’ or work fractions by some short-cut 
method he learned at the cross-roads, is a Philistine. The real- 
estate agent who is satisfied if the schools teach his son to approxi- 
mate the commercial virtues of push, punch, and pep is a Philistine. 
The lady whose enterprising husband managed to clean up a million 
in the pit and thus enabled them to take their places among the 
nouveau riche, who talks peevishly about those wretched public 
schools because they didn’t give her Mary an intellectual tone to 
her conversation and fine manners among those members of smart 
society she wants to cultivate, is a Philistine. The newspaper 
editor who relegates to obscure corners the meritorious doings of the 
schools and displays in large type the foolish escapades of individual 
pupils, or who continually harps on the theory, ‘‘Our home teachers 
for our own schools,”’ is a Philistine. The physician or lawyer who 
sneers at the professional education of the teacher, and who offers 
continual and gratuitous advice on how the teacher should conduct 
himself, what he should teach, and how he should teach, but who 
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instantly resents any criticism of his own professional conduct, is 
a Philistine. The member of the school board who closes his mind 
to any project offered by his school superintendent, whom he helps 
pay to make a special study of school needs, merely because it 
costs money, who continually nags the teachers because they don’t 
confine their teaching to the “‘three R’s,’”’ but who in the same 
breath blames the schools because they don’t keep the children out 
of the movies, teach them manners and obedience to parents, and 
fill their minds with a multiplicity of ideas so that they will want 
to stay at home, is a Philistine. 

Well, that is a sufficient catalogue. Who are the Israelites 
the timid, spiritually minded folk who have a vision, who believe 
that man does not live by bread alone; that education is a matter 
of individual growth, not material achievement; that life is worth 
living for the sake of the process as well as the end; and that the 
things that make for moral character, the love of good books, 
choice companionships, sweet refinements, tact, love of the beauti- 
ful, sturdy judgments, and idealism are more truly useful than 
dollars, and ‘‘things,” and material success? Well, you have 
guessed it. We are—the English teachers. But, of course, we 
don’t often mention this aloud. 

What do the Philistines want of the Israelites? If you should 
ask frankly any Philistine what he wanted the schools to produce 
in its pupils, he would say, ‘‘ Teach them efficiency and personality, 
and I will be satisfied.”” The purpose of this article is to demon- 
strate that the teaching of English particularly can bring about 
these two conditions in an eminently practical way and yet preserve 
the traditional functions of the subject, if only the Philistine will 
have a little patience, a little tolerance, and long-sightedness. 

The way to get at this problem is to try to grasp those peculiar 
qualities which make up what we call the American mind, or the 
American temperament. It is true that today the business man 
is “it.” The present seems to be his innings. The intellectual 
set of all kinds is in the field. We area small portion of the team. 
We must admit that in the game of life the team at the bat is 
piling up runs. It is our business to make them earn every run, 
and, if possible, to keep the runs down. Several helpful books 
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might be recommended. Probably you have read them. They 
are: The American Mind, by Bliss Perry; American Ideals, by 
Hamilton Wright Mabie, and Humanly Speaking, by Samuel 
Crothers—particularly in this last the chapters on “‘The American 
Temperament” and “The Spoiled Children of Civilization.” 
By a curious and interesting coincidence the gist of these discussions 
is the same. It is well stated in an article by Winston Churchill 
in the January, 1916, number of Harper’s, “‘A Plea for the American 
Tradition,” who likewise contributes his judgment to the others: 
“Our American theory of Democracy is no short cut to the mil- 
lenium, and if democracy is to have any approach to perfection, that 
comparative perfection must be one of growth, not of achieve- 
ment’’—that is, a process of mental and spiritual growth, not a 
record of acts, performances, stunts. Or, again, it is a “‘tradition 
laying emphasis on individual initiative and individual freedom.” 
Read, if you have not read, William Hawley Smith’s book, All the 
Children of All the People, and see whether we are not exerting our 
energies in a frantic effort to educate all the children of all the 
people in the same way, whereas (if it is not heresy to say it) only 
some of the children of some of the people need it. Read what 
Professor Broadus, in the November, 1915, issue of The English 
Journal, in writing on “The Case of John Smith’’—the very type 
we are talking about—has to say. 

This sounds like rampant Bourbonism, but is not the point of 
view worth taking? We are spending a great deal of money today 
in all sorts of educational stunts—that is all they are—we are 
racking our brains trying to make composition easy and literature 
alluring to the sons of the Philistines, who are blind, deaf, and 
obdurate; we are straining at gnats and swallowing camels; sugar- 
coating our educational pills, and spending too much time pottering 
about among odds and ends of instruction, practically wrapping 
knowledge up in bundles and delivering it to the homes of pupils 
who are too lazy to come to school on time for it or too thick- 
headed to understand or appreciate what is given them. The 
Philistine defines culture as “‘being onto your job.” Matthew 
Arnold defines it as “knowing yourself and the world.” Both are 
right. We may feel irritation that the Philistines are continually 
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trying to invade our land. On the contrary, considering their 
vast numbers (and their grip on the exchequer), we owe them 
serious obligation. They want us to teach their boys and girls 
efficiency and to give them personality. By efficiency they prob- 
ably mean the ability to do things; and by personality, the merit 
of being somebody. That is to say, the merchant wants his youth- 
ful clerks to sell more goods; the machinist wants his employees 
to work accurately and rapidly; the lawyer wants his stenographer 
to spell correctly and to paragraph his letters for him, and so on. 
By personality they mean, presumably, the ability to make a good 
impression on customers, callers, and folk generally. Well and 
good. We can produce that sort of efficiency, only we believe 
those two words mean more. Efficiency means not only knack 
and alertness; it means mental adaptability, insight, taste, wisdom, 
imagination. Personality means charm, pleasing manners and 
voice, a mind enriched by intelligent study of the arts and the 
humanities, and that indefinable merit of making and keeping real 
friends, and, above all, the consciousness of having rendered 
spiritual service. The only quarrel we have with the Philistines 
is that they won’t see that these things, too, are eminently prac- 
tical. They are satisfied if we attain only unto the things they 
enumerate. 

At a dinner recently given by the Schoolmasters’ Club to some 
representative business and professional men of this city for the 
purpose of a frank discussion of the educational needs of the city, 
a department-store man complained because the girls sent him 
could not spell all the technical words in his business as soon as they 
entered the store. He frankly said that if the schools would teach 
that sort of spelling, the ability to do sums quickly and to sell 
goods, he would be satisfied. A lawyer made the complaint that 
his stenographer could not spell legal terms first hand and could 
not paragraph his legal papers correctly and rapidly. He said 
the boys who come to him were capable of doing only 70 per cent 
perfect work, whereas he must have 100 per cent. The position 
of both these gentlemen implied that, for them, public education 
is the exploitation of youth for the realization of larger personal 
profit. What other mental equipment the schools may give the 
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child, what other enlargement of their mental horizon, is nothing 
to them. Can the business world ever get 100 per cent efficiency 
from the schools? Never, so long as the efficiency of the school- 
room is one thing and that of the factory or of the office another— 
as it should be. Never, so long as the present scheme of promotion 
obtains. We can guarantee them 100 per cent efficiency of 70 
per cent of the work for the average pupil, but no more. To try 
for 100 per cent efficiency in the schoolroom would mean a reten- 
tion in the elementary grades of vast hordes of pupils who would 
be deprived of a chance of mental growth, as well as a continuous 
stream of demotions, to the same end. It would mean a snarl of 
administrative machinery which no superintendent or principal 
would tolerate. Does the business world demand 1oo per cent 
efficiency of itself? Not when Dun’s Agency reports that annually 
75 per cent of the business firms fail. 

Let us consider for a moment a few practical phases of the Eng- 
lish content to see what we are doing and can do to compromise 
with the Philistines. 

Take this matter of spelling. The business and professional 
man demands accurate spelling of the terminology of his work. 
Does he realize that the spelling vocabularies today include, not 
only the words of our fathers, but the hundreds of new general 
words added by a natural course of events, and in addition the 
technical words of law, dry goods, hardware, groceries, mechanics, 
electricity, etc.? The same men who complain about the poor 
arithmetic also forget that that elementary subject has expanded 
almost beyond recognition by the process of our widening commer- 
cial and industrial life, inventions, and discoveries. It is a big 
task to meet these exactions. Have pupils today any greater 
power of mind than their fathers? We think not. But we are 
tackling this spelling problem—all of us. We are striving to cope 
with the task, and, despite the hue and cry, we are producing 
better spellers than our fathers. 

In the second place, to answer the lawyer’s complaint about the 
poor paragraphing of his stenographer, I wonder if he knows of 
any mechanical device by which composition can really be taught 
so that teachers can be positively dead sure that now they have 
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absolutely secured fluency, coherence, unity, correctness, and all 
the rest of the rhetorical virtues. I wonder if he is dead sure that 
he himself has mastered them. Our trouble, however, has been 
that we have tried to make writers of our pupils. A certain pro- 
fessor in the English department of a large university at a dinner 
recently said that he believed it was the function of the high school 
to make writers of its pupils before they came up to college; but 
there was not a secondary-school man present who agreed with 
him, and, in fact, few of the other college men. The function of 
written composition is not to make writers—the great majority 
will never write more than a few business and social letters after 
they leave school; the purpose of English composition is to align 
itself with the other academic subjects, primarily, of course, to 
give pupils the vehicle of expression, but more largely to open up 
books to them. A person enjoys music the more if he himself 
can play a little. Its purpose is also to open up to themselves 
their own natures, their possibilities and limitations, and the world 
about them. The effort at self-expression is itself the process of 
seeing deeper, more fully, more exactly. We are chasing after too 
many will-o’-the-wisps of style, when pupils never get the faintest 
glimmer of its meaning. 

The third consideration is to teach literature as an expression 
of the spiritual man, not as a record of his material progress. 
Stress the ethical values. Teach the progress of events by types 
of expression rather than by biographies or periods. In considering 
Lowell, Dickens, Lamb, or George Eliot, we must teach the things 
their books tell us of what there is in life to enjoy and to reject, as 
evidences of the interests of man, not make their work an etymo- 
logical and historical museum. The crimes of Macbeth are to be 
studied, not as a record of an event in the eleventh century in 
Scotland, but as a means of judging the motives of men today. 
Who are the Macbeths and the Lady Macbeths of today? Who 
the Becky Sharps, the Sir Roger de Coverleys? What would 
Burke say today on preparedness if he were in the Senate? How 
today can we seek the Holy Grail? What other kinds of Silas 
Marners are there? Likewise, give dramatics a place in the school 
course. Let us go back to a great deal of old-fashioned reading 
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aloud and memorizing. In fine, teach literature as a continuous, 
existent expression of the aspiration of man, not as a petrified 
inscription of events. 

In the fourth place, establish for yourself the certain definite 
or minimum standards to which all pupils may attain—the John 
Smiths and all. The Johns Smiths will get only the minimum 
standard work; the rest will do more. I refer, for example, to 
such things as 500 picked words for each respective year, which all 
pupils must spell correctly by the end of the year—correctly, 
within the limitations of common sense and the teacher’s energy— 
the habit of acquiring specifically new words for vocabulary pur- 
poses; certain minimum essentials in grammar and punctuation, 
memory work, outside reading, etc. Even the John Smiths can 
get 100 per cent of these minimum essentials, if they are made 
simple and brief enough; that is to say, all pupils can get 100 per 
cent of 70 per cent of the work. The rest will do 80 or go per cent. 
The point I make about the Philistines is that the great majority 
of the boys and girls they get are these 70 per centers, and they 
should be willing to take them at their worth, and to do their share 
in shaping them to their particular needs, and to quit belaboring 
the public schools. We all know that most of the 80 and go per 
centers go to college, and that, if they take up commercial or 
industrial work, it is because of sudden and dire necessity. And 
then, primarily, keep in mind certain principles of attainment from 
which to work and toward which to work. 

In the last place, let the English teacher himself or herself be 
human. Learn the fine art of mixing. Write for the press every 
chance you get. Speak out in ‘‘meetin’.”” Show your pupils 
you can play tennis and baseball, as well as quote from Shelley. 
Resent at all times the judgment that because of your association 
with immature minds your opinions on topics in general are not 
worth while. Keep abreast of the times and seek opportunities 
for shaping and expressing opinions. There is too much acquies- 
cence on our part that, since we are teachers, we must necessarily 
not know thus and so about questions of the day, or that we are 
necessarily academic and theoretical. Let us declare that we are 
not necessarily academic. Read the modern magazines, as well 
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as the classics. How can we interest Sam and Susan in Macbeth 
if we are in total ignorance of the achievements of Sherlock Holmes ? 
How can we create dramatic taste if, to our pupils’ knowledge, we 
have never seen the banalities of Charlie Chaplin? How can we 
teach composition successfully if we cannot ourselves write? How 
can we prove to our pupils that there are better ways of spending an 
evening than over the bridge table, if all we know is the game of 
flinch ? 

Finally, to come back to the Philistines, let us make their 
acquaintance a little more enthusiastically, so that we can get their 
point of view. And once we have it, let us strive to make clear 
to them that the schools are exerting all their professional skill 
and energy in a sincere desire to meet their wants and the demands 
of the age. Let us exhort them to be a little more tolerant of youth, 
to take upon their own shoulders the rightful burden of helping 
youth adapt itself to their peculiar demands—demands no school 
can incorporate in its well-defined task of inculcating general 
principles. Let us try to make them realize that a business and 
professional man, mellowed and seasoned to his peculiar work, has 
reached his maturity, possesses a grasp of his work and its processes 
and is naturally a bit impatient of groping youth. Will they not 
stoop a little and offer that encouragement to which youth quickly 
responds, but denied which he shrinks from any expression? Will 
they not turn once in a while from criticism of the public schools 
and ask parents if they are doing anything to share with the schools 
in the problems they have thrust on them—to supervise the moral 
and social activities of their boys and girls? They should realize 
for themselves that in this day business has assumed undue pro- 
portions and importance, that the dollar has taken precedence over 
the things of the spirit, and that the meretricious appeal of mere 
things is too loud and insistent. ‘They should know that once the 
schools throw overboard their heritage as conservators of the 
mental growth of youth and yield to a “dollar diplomacy” aim in 
education, the bottom will drop out of the social weal. 






































































THE NEW EMPHASIS OF ORAL ENGLISH 


CLARENCE STRATTON 
Central High School, St. Louis, Missouri 





The practice of considering our speech as a thing distinct from 
England’s, distasteful though it may be to some conservatives, is 
gaining. We hear continually of American speech; will the day 
come when we must accept the democratic majority’s pronouncia- 
tion and call it “‘Uhmuricun”? And shall we, as one dramatic 
critic fears, from voices trained abroad hear the only beautiful 
spoken discourse? In a land where New York has become 
“N’Yawk’’; Chicago, ‘“‘Chicargo’’; New Orleans, ‘“‘ Newer Leans’’; 
and Louisville, ‘‘Looahvul,” anything may happen. 

Several years ago the teaching of English underwent a radical 
change in the desertion of formal rhetoric for constructive composi- 
tion. As a result of that and because of outside influences today 
a further change has become necessary—the emphasis upon speech. 
The step toward constructive written composition was a commend- 
able one; but it was soon admitted that people, not necessarily 
pupils only, speak as carelessly as they write, and, to make the 
matter much more ‘serious, they speak a great deal more than 
they write. Progressive, open-minded educators broadened the 
course of instruction enough to include some oral training in schools 
of all levels. Recently the change has been accelerated by public 
demands. When business men assert that positions are secured 
by impressions made in interviews; when an automobile dealer 
talks seriously of having studied the psychological effects of various 
tones upon customers; when advertising clubs listen to lectures 
by teachers of public speaking and then arrange courses for their 
members; when bank employees engage a high-school principal to 
coach them in speaking; when embryo lawyers beg to be criticized 
harshly, not flattered, for their appearances in mock trials; and 
when a newspaper in a city as far away as St. Louis gives some 
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twelve inches of space in double columns on its front page to dis- 
cussions of American speech held at the last November meeting 
of the National Council in New York, there is something ‘‘in the 
air” of which we must take advantage. We are not merely guilty 
of that reprehensible act so often cast in the teeth of educators, 
giving the public what it wants; we are filling a lack by giving the ; 
young what they need. 
We assert this, not because we desire to compete with the 





telephone companies who drill their exchange girls so long and 
carefully in the use of their voices, nor because we wish to initiate 
boys into the intricacies of that art of making a prospective customer 
purchase something he doesn’t want, an art taught under the high- 
sounding caption of “‘the psychology of salesmanship,”’ nor because 
we want to fit managers of business departments to dictate better 
letters and reports into the ears of machine-like typists or down 
the horns of much more accurate mechanical dictagraphs; we 
assert this because we heartily believe that for all purposes in life, 
business and social, widespread and restricted, a mastery of speech 
is to the greatest number of people the most important result any 
system of education can aim to produce. A great many people 
write; yes, but everybody has to speak, and upon the ability to 
present matters orally will depend the greatest influences in most 
lives. Foreign elements and traditions, inherited and localized 





peculiarities, add more support to our contention that more 
emphasis be laid upon speech-training. 

The teachers are supposedly developing the best speakers; so 
logically they should set all the standards and know all the changes 
and progressions. ‘The best educated classes should be produced 
by educators who themselves are signal illustrations of the product 
they are aiming to perpetuate. The Middle and Far West may be 
politically able to elect a president, but frankly I do hope that it 
will not be possible for this same geographical district to force or 
foist upon Americans all its localisms. Do we really want all men 
and women to say “‘dawg’’; to pronounce the ¢ in “August”; to 
roll out the flat a in “variation,” “fairy,” ‘‘water,” “father’’; to 
declare, “You look like you feel sick’? Just as I finish this I 
wonder whether I should like much more the New England “‘idear”’ 
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of language “lawr,” or the “‘cute”’ 


dew feel mighty wahm today.” 

You will notice, I hope, that I just now said, ‘The teachers are 
supposedly developing the best speakers.”’ I mean this, especially 
the “‘supposedly.” The future, the immediate future, should 
remove that word. The teachers should develop the best speakers. 
Training in speech, call it what you will—oral composition, platform 
work, declamation, public speaking—should be a regular and 
prescribed part of the English course of every educational institu- 
tion in America. It should be regular. It should be taught by 
the regular teachers of English, not intrusted to an extra helper 
from the outside. It is an integral part of training in English; 
it is not extra-curriculum. It should have no extraordinary aspect 
about it, save its astonishing results. If an objection be made that 
the usual members of an English department are not fitted to do 
such work, you must not expect me to say all I think about such a 
fact and let me off with the mere retort, ‘‘If they are not fitted to 
give training in speech, they should be.” 

When we teachers of English used to be told that in order to 
teach composition well we should ourselves be able to write and 
write well, we could easily retort, “Not at all; we have no desire 
to be known as authors; we shall continue to teach short-story 
writing, although we could never write a tale which the editor of 
any magazine would accept and publish; there is absolutely no 
need of our doing the thing we pretend to teach.’’ But now when 
we are told that to induce our pupils to speak well we should 
ourselves be able to show just what we consider desirable, there is 
no one of us who dare retort, ‘‘ Not at all; I have no desire to be 
known as a speaker of good English. I shall continue to teach 
reading, poetry, speaking, dramatics, although I can never produce 
a remark or deliver a speech which anyone will listen to and 
remember.” 

In the second place, training in speech should be prescribed. 
It should not be an elective left to the whims of pupils to be included 
to make up a certain total of credits, or chosen because someone 
else happened to go in for it, or sought by those who do this kind 
of thing easily and therefore get along with too little effort, while 
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the awkward, the unready, the hesitant, who need it most of all, 
never derive any betterment from it. We have heard a great 
deal in education about aiding the pupil to do best what he naturally 
does most easily; let us now stress somewhat the principle of 
helping the pupil to learn to do the thing he cannot do easily. Let 
us strengthen ever so little his will, let us broaden, if by so small an 
angle, his attempts, if not his abilities. Regular and prescribed, 
then, let speech-training be. 

I know of the pleas made for the nervous, the unready, the slow, 
the stutterers. I even know of the London training group where 
the speaker may begin to deliver his remarks from a darkened stage 
into a darkened auditorium in which the light is gradually increased 
until he can distinguish his audience. I know it’s a terrible inflic- 
tion to make stutterers speak, especially terrible to the listeners. 
On the other hand, a great many lazy adolescents can be cured of 
chronic nervousness by a shock administered by some hard-hearted, 
strict teacher who believes no more in coddling some youngsters 
than truthful physicians believe in pampering overcareful invalids. 
The few pathological cases need no more be considered by us than 
are the few physically unfit when gymnastic courses are introduced 
into schools. 

There is such widespread hearty support to the position I have 
thus meagerly outlined that I should like to reiterate it: Training 
in speech should be a regular and prescribed part of the English 
course of every educational institution in America. 

Just what should be included in a curriculum to induce better 
speech in pupils every faculty will have to decide for itself. Ina 
general way only I should like to be allowed to suggest a few ideas 
not based on mere theory. 

First, then, in time, if not in importance, I should place memori- 
zation of both prose and verse. Iconoclasts to the contrary not- 
withstanding, there are some great passages of literature that 
nearly every one should have committed and delivered at some 
time in his life. They are the commonplaces of knowledge, and 
because they are places common to all our minds they offer delight- 
ful chances for general meetings in allusion and reference; they 
give the opportunity for the ready and genial response in speech 
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and reading. They help to store the memory with available 
material for comparison and illustration, and although they may 
get to be grim grinds for the poor teacher, recall that they furnish 
drill for strengthening the memory, not a negligible assistance in 
any walk of life from hotel clerk to Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

Naturally, mere memorizing and drill in delivery are not enough 
in such exercises. The repeated selections should serve as material 
for criticism, comment, discussion of all kinds. Memory exercises 
can be too easily disposed of with no thought at all. A second-year 
high-school pupil declared he had never known that poetry really 
meant anything. The teacher of English who doesn’t endeavor 
to correct that impression had better be teaching—well, type- 
writing. As every lover of literature knows, memorized selections 
are excellent foundations upon which to base and build a critical 
appreciation. The pupil himself apprehends their value to him 
in concreteness, in accuracy, in possibility of accomplishment, in 
tangible standards, in apparent improvement. 

Analogous to this is the practice of having the pupil memorize 
and deliver his own composition. As a device for uniting composi- 
tion and oral practice, this may have some merits, but my own 
experience with it has not been productive of as good results as I 
had wanted to secure. Pupils read their own compositions better 
than they recite them. There seems to be an evaporation of any 
enthusiasm and spontaneity between writing and speaking; the 
freshness is worn off, the paper has become trite and ordinary to 
its author, association has dulled approval, and familiarity has 
unfortunately, though justly, bred contempt. There is the same 
difference between this kind of presentation and spontaneous 
speaking as between reading and conversation. You know how 
a person’s tone and manner change when he passes from telling 
you about some article in the newspaper to reading a selection from 
it. It takes some dramatic power to inject life and naturalness 
into the delivery of a written paper, and this kind of dramatic 
attempt is so likely to be unnatural and uncomfortable to a youth 
that I prefer the halting results of simultaneous thinking to the 
finished artificiality of memorized dulness. 
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Perhaps this can be obviated by the element of opposition pro- 
vided by debating. Yet here also the carefully prepared speech 
never articulates with anything except the preceding speech of the 
same side; the immediately preceding speech is often not even 
touched, and though such performances may carry prejudiced audi- 
ences and ignorant judges, they do not constitute real debating. 
They do not meet the issues squarely; they do not instil habits 
of quick and accurate thinking and skill in adapting one’s self to 
circumstances. 

Except for those passages composed by great literary masters 
in prose and verse, where the form has made the thought lasting, I 
believe there is some better method than memorizing. This brings 
me to the third general kind of training that any such course should 
include. 

This is talking from notes or an outline. Somewhere—I wish 
I could recall the book so that I could warn you against it—I read 
this advice, ‘Never insult your audience by referring to notes. 
Memorize your address, or frankly read it all.”’ 

The habit of some of the most effective speakers contradicts 
this direction. Even if every public speaker did dispense with all 
aids to accuracy, to including all he wants to include, to comparing 
the flight of time and the progress of his material, pupils should still 
be allowed to use them, for they are merely speakers in the making. 
Even in practical life this manipulation of the framework of dis- 
course will save time and effort for business man and clergyman, 
while the lawyer who cannot talk from his typed or printed brief, 
or the suggested brief of his case, is at least not much of a lawyer. 

These three already listed—memorization of passages worth 
memorizing, repeating of one’s own composition, speaking from 
notes and outlines—are but stepping-stones to higher things. No 
teacher who is interested in this phase of English training—and, if 
we read the signs aright, we shall all be interested to the extent of 
trying to do it soon—will be satisfied until he has induced his 
pupils to think as they speak. 

This is the only oral composition worth being called by the 
name. In producing this ability, in stimulating this power, in 
awakening this latent accomplishment, we shall have done the 
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best thing permitted us. Unless the pupil becomes a great author, 
who will read what he writes? No great number, unless he develop 
advertising writing. He will write letters, we are reminded; but, 
frankly now, does he usually compose letters because someone 
cares to receive the letters or because someone cares to hear about 
him? As an instrument of information and compliment a night 
letter by wire or a long-distance telephone chat is infinitely better. 
But everybody has to listen to talk every day. When you don’t 
have to listen, you are tortured by the worse fate of overhearing. 
Of what real value is any knowledge unless it can be communicated ? 
A man may have locked within himself enough history and political 
science to explain the situation in which our nation now is, but of 
what value is that knowledge, what satisfaction can it be to its 
possessor, unless he generously or proudly communicates it to the 
rest of us poor benighted fellow-citizens and, more than that, 
communicates it so interestingly and forcefully that we accept 
it as true? 

Am I stating the claim extravagantly when I say that in this 
aspect of our teaching all education and all training are focused ? 
Is there any phase of life, business, professional or social, that 
minimizes spoken communication ? 

I have said that the phases included and the methods employed 
by any one school must be largely determined by individual 
faculties cognizant of local conditions, but there are certain circum- 
stances surrounding this work that all of us teachers of English 
should combat continuously. 

A teacher of dramatics in a book published a few years ago 
blamed teachers in schools for spoiling the quality and tone of 
American voices by forcing little children to speak “out loud”’ in 
order to make themselves heard and understood. There is some 
element of danger in such a practice, as you will admit if you happen 
to know a family in which one of the parents is deaf. The other 
members are likely to produce always a piercing, sharp, incisive 
tone, easily heard and understood, to be sure, but as harsh as a 
grating file. The teacher of mathematics whose raucous tones 
march firmly out of his room and through all the corridors is not 
lightening our task at all. The irritable woman teacher not only 
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makes an exhibition of herself when she screeches; she spoils her 
own voice and sets a horrible example to the young. The instructor 
who depends for intelligibility on mere loudness is not helping the 
cause of good speech much. The pedagogue who uses, as we all are 
so likely to, the reiterated commonplaces of the daily routine is 
merely repeating what Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch calls “jargon.” | 
For ‘‘no two men (unless they talk jargon) express the same thought 
in the same way.” For a delightful amplification of this theme I 
recommend to you a chapter in his volume, The Art of Writing. 
There are more murderers of the King’s English than were depicted 
in The Poor Little Rich Girl. 

Almost everyone is guilty of some offenses against good speech 
and its production, but there are some acts which I should be 
disposed to designate as crimes. Our craze for organization in 
America is so unrestrained that wherever three men are gathered 
together one becomes president; the second, vice-president; and 
the third, secretary and treasurer. So it is only natural that the 
enthusiasm at school games, instead of being an overflow of power- 
ful emotion is a rigidly organized and strictly timed exhibition 
carefully prepared beforehand by collecting all the boys for rehear- 
sals. No one would dare butt his head against this wall of athletic 
solidarity. But I believe a crime is committed against refined 
speech and beautiful voices when the girls of a large school are 
herded together and required to practice shouting and shrieking 
school yells. 

The word is a hyperbole, of course, but aren’t some of the rooms 
and auditoriums of the schools the country over really crimes ? 
When an architect who knows little about designing theaters 
undertakes to plan an audience hall with a stage without consulting 
someone who can tell him what to do as well as what not to do, 
isn’t he really loading upon the teachers of English care and vexa- 
tions and robbing them of valuable time while they drill speakers 
and produce plays in his badly adapted surroundings? From the 
number of sounding-board shells upon platforms one might think 
that American schools housed as much music as German gardens. 
From balconies that afford no direct view of the stage or the speaker 
upon it one might infer that a balcony seat was never to be occupied. 
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Every time a school is built among noisy surroundings a crime is 
committed against the good speech of every person in it. A com- 


‘ munity’s pride may be tickled by having a splendid structure on a 


main thoroughfare, to point it out as a show place, but the hin- 
drances put upon the use of good speech by that initial mistake of a 
wrong site are legion at the beginning, and as the years pass they 
grow in number and magnitude. 

By our example, by our influence, by our protests, we must 
counteract all these retarding influences and a score of others. 
Fortunately all is not so foreboding as might be inferred. No one 
will deny the correctness of our proposition or the desirability of 
carrying it into effect. Nor are the means so difficult to find if 
there be initiative in the department of English, co-operation among 
its members, and understanding between them on one side and all 
the other departments of the school on the other. 
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CARTOONING GRAMMAR 


During the year we had had several lectures in the school, and we 
had noticed that the speeches remembered by the students were the ones 
that had been illustrated. We asked ourselves the question, “Why 
couldn’t we illustrate grammar?” We applied the idea. The result 
was startling. The next assignment was, “Bring in on Friday cartoons 
illustrating rules and violations of rules in grammar.” A few students 
were somewhat startled—others entirely blank at this sudden change in 
tactics. Was the English room to be turned into a cartooning depart- 
ment? Or were the teachers attempting to discover a genius to make 
cartoons for the Annual? We allayed their fears by giving a definite 
example of the result we wished to obtain. Accordingly we explained 
the following cartoon: Mrs. Grammar, standing on her porch, is giving 
some advice to her small son, Gone, who is departing on a journey. 
She tells him that no harm will ever come to him if he always goes with 
one of his older brothers, Have, Has, or Had. Everyone was all atten- 
tion after this explanation, even the professional giggler of the class, and 
the “have-went” boy sat up and took notice. Here was something 
truly tangible. Bully for grammar! It wasn’t so bad after all, but he 
hadn’t thought about those abominable rules being turned into people. 

If ever the English department was popular, it was that week. The 
halls, during recreation periods, fairly hummed with ideas and sug- 
gestions. Cartoons were certainly “taking,” and “taking” hard. 
Students who unwittingly made errors in grammar had cartoon javelins 
hurled at them by their classmates. The safe side of the fence was the 
good-English side, and there were no neutrals in this war. 

The results on Friday were most gratifying. Originality was going 
cheap. We felt that “is” would be no more trouble when we saw some 
of the cartoons. There was a picture of a policeman searching Mr. Is, 
who was under suspicion for stealing an object. At the psychological 
moment Mr. Transitive Verb came running down the street, holding the 
sought-for object in his hand. Mr. Is gleefully pulled out from under 
his coat something which he showed to the policeman with the retort, 
“Did you ever get the hook? This isn’t an object at all—it’s a sub- 
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jective complement.” Woolley also figured prominently. He was 
pictured as a general, with his aides-de-camp, paragraphs 221, 275, 
242, 136, etc., pouring grapeshot into General Bad English and his 
men. Another cartoon presented Ain’t, a hobo, trying to break into 
the emporium, Dictionary, but being prevented by the policeman, 
Mr. Intelligent Public. 

Some of the best cartoons were drawn on the board by those students 
who had ability along that line. The pictures remained on the black- 
board two days and then new ones were drawn. Each pupil anxiously 
watched the blackboard for his own cartoon to appear. 

Did our plan work? Were we rewarded for our work? The cleared 
atmosphere, the saving of red ink, and our formerly overwrought nerves 
now calmed to a passive state are the answer. 

Mae C. TROVILLION 


Hester E. RENARD 
TowxsHie Hicu ScHoor 
HerrRIN, ILL. 





THE ADVANTAGE OF SEPARATING COMPOSITION TEACHING 
AND LITERATURE TEACHING 


During the past year the courses in English in the high school of 
Charles City, Iowa, have been divided into composition and literature, 
and separate teachers have been employed for each subject. This 
method of separating the teaching of composition from the teaching of 
literature is, so far as I know, one that is not used widely in secondary 
schools. I shall present here the plan as used in Charles City. 

The Freshmen meet the teacher of composition three days each 
week and the literature teacher, two. The procedure is reversed for 
the Sophomores, so that in the first two years half-time is given to each 
subject. The division of the time of the classes might be changed 
quarterly so that in each semester half-time would be allowed to each 
course. We feel, however, that for Freshmen the emphasis should be 
placed on composition. The average first-year high-school student, 
coming into new surroundings, with new studies necessitating new 
methods of study, is bewildered. The work in oral composition is 
therefore planned to give the student power in organization of material 
read and in the expression of the same before an audience of his class- 
mates. The Junior class is separated into two sections, and the division 
of time between the two teachers is changed quarterly, so that each section 
spends half-time on each subject. The Seniors study literature only. 
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The advantages claimed for such a division of the teaching of the 
two branches of English are several. In the first place, the teacher of 
each subject can be more of a specialist than is possible where he must 
teach both composition and literature. Where one person teaches 
both, he is certain to be a better instructor in one than in the other, 
and the natural tendency is to place the most stress on his specialty. 
This has led to the selection of subjects drawn from literature for com- 
position writing. The pupils then think of composition as something 
artificial and not at all connected with real life. Where a separate 
teacher of composition is employed, however, the practical aim of com- 
position can be brought out more fully. The subject-matter is drawn 
from whatever the students are interested in and are thinking about. 
On the other hand, the literature instructor is not required to criticize 
student themes, but may be doing wider reading in the field of literature 
and literary criticism, and is thus able to bring to his classes a genuine 
love for literature—a love of art for art’s sake. 

Inasmuch as the aims of the two departments of English are so 
widely divergent, the separation of the teaching of composition from the 
teaching of literature is only logical, and the provision of separate 
teachers is simply a further recognition of the fact that the aims are 
different. This system is not presented, however, as a cure-all for every 
difficulty of the English teacher. The plan is not practical for the small 
high school employing but one teacher of English, or perhaps having the 
English taught by an instructor in other subjects. But where two or 
more teachers of English are employed, the plan can be tried with good 
results. One objection that may be urged is that all the work falls to 
the composition teacher and all the pleasure to the instructor in litera- 
ture. But when the composition teacher sees in the teaching of his 
subject an opportunity to discover what his students are interested in and 
are thinking about, the so-called drudgery of theme reading is removed, 
and he realizes that the pleasure of teaching English is not all in literature. 

J. Roy STRUBLE 

Cuar.es City, Iowa. 





THE PLAY PRODUCER’S NOTEBOOK 
Pray: Strongheart. Type: Comedy with tragic element. AutHor: William 
C. DeMille. 
PUBLISHER: Samuel French, 28 West Thirty-eighth Street, New York. 


Price: $0.50. ROYALTY: $25. 
CHARACTERS: 15 male, 5 female, additional characters needed for Act II. 
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ScENE: Written for three interiors. 

Pertop: Modern. Time or Action: A full evening. 

PRODUCTION: 

Amateur—Senior Class of Union High School, Turtle Creek, Pennsyl- 

vania, in Y.M.C.A. auditorium, Wilmerding, Pennsylvania. 

REQUIREMENTS: 

Stage.—As arranged for high-school production, one set of scenery, but 
one panel with window removed during the third act, and a panel 
without window, but with a fireplace taking its place. Scenery 
hung with college pennants during the first act. Act II, all furniture 
removed and benches substituted to represent dressing-room of 
football team. Act III, library furniture. Act IV, the same. A 
victrola is needed behind scenes to play during the ball scene. Light- 
ing may be very elaborate, but was reduced to footlights and regular 
beam lights. 

Costume.—Modern, men must have football suits and evening clothes. 

Characters.—Strongheart: tall, straight, dark, good voice. Saunders: 
somewhat inclined to be rough. Others, the usual types found 
among high-school boys; girls, rather colorless, but must be pretty. 

Expense.—Total cost of production: Use of hall $30.00. 

Dress suits, $20.75. Make-up material, $3.00. 
Copyright, $25.00. Scenery, $26.00. 

ComMMENT: Strongheart requires a large number of characters, which makes it 
desirable for high-school production. The football scene especially appeals 
to the boys. The play teaches indirectly the law of races and the lesson of 
duty. 

Frora M. PROWDLEY 

WILKINSBURG, VA. 


THE MINNESOTA DISCUSSION LEAGUE 


The last twenty years have witnessed great advances in the teaching 
of English in the high schools. In more recent years careful consideration 
has been given to spoken English. This has assumed several forms. 
Outside the classroom, and especially outside the individual high school, 
it has been confined principally to debating and to declamatory work. 
The former obliges several students of varying ability to do team work 
and rise or fall as a unit. The latter gives no training in constructive 
work, but merely in interpretation. 

The high schools of Minnesota have established, under the leadership 
of Macalester College, a third form of public speaking that promises 
well after two years of successful trial. I refer to the Discussion League. 
A brief description may not be amiss at this point. Some question of 
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vital public interest is selected. Last year it was the enlargement of the 
navy; this year the government ownership of the railroads. Each 
participating student selects either side of the question and writes an 
eight-minute discussion of the question as a whole or of any phase of it. 
He may, indeed, discuss both sides if he chooses. He is also allowed a 
three-minute concluding speech, or “rebuttal,’’ to reply to any arguments 
of the other speakers which may have tended to weaken his own con- 
tentions. 

Contiguously located high schools of the state are allowed to form 
themselves into groups. The representative of each school is usually 
chosen in a local contest; then the schools of a given group meet at 
some central point and in a public contest select the representative of the 
group to go to the state contest. At the state contest a gold medal is 
awarded to the winner. a silver medal to the one ranking second, 
and bronze medals to all other contestants. 

The object sought through all the League’s activities are facility 
in thinking and in expression, the ability to discuss a question con- 
vincingly before an audience, good-fellowship among the schools, and 
interest in important public questions. Two years’ association with the 
League convinces me that all of these are being attained to a gratifying 
degree. Standing midway between debating and declamation, it opens 
up a promising field for effort in oral English. 

A word about the organization may be helpful. Professor Glenn 
Clark, of Macalester College, acts as permanent head of the League. 
The superintendent of the winning school in each group acts as district 
manager the succeeding year. These persons, acting in accordance 
with the provisions of a carefully worked-out constitution, conduct all 


the affairs of the League. 
F. E. Lurton 

SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS 
East Granp Forks, MInn. 
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EDITORIAL 


The present is a good time to take stock. Merchants find it 
necessary to look over their goods from time to time in order 
to select the shopworn and unsalable and make 
room for what the people want. The too-common 
assumption of schoolmasters is that the people do not 
know what they want, that they are in the mass a rather brutish 
lot, and that the schools and colleges must keep a-burning the lights 
of culture in the midst of the fogs and semidarkness of the intellec- 
tual life of the times. 

A glance at the history of education would dissipate the preju- 
dice. It is the school which has ever remained stationary, while 
society moved on and left it behind. As the gulf between the 
two became noticeably wide, valiant reformers have arisen and 
sought, with more or less success, to bridge it and to bring the 
two together again. Their chief obstacle has been the vested inter- 
ests of the teachers themselves. Vested interests always oppose 
change. 

There is one permanent remedy in the case of education. 
Change, progress, can become a part of the creed of the schools. 
Conscious of the ever-present need of adjustment, teachers and 
school authorities may make the study of contemporary social life 
their chief care. They have not done so in the past, but it is never 
too late to begin. 

The serious thoughtfulness which the Great War is causing 
makes the time propitious for a new weighing of values. Why, 
after all, should we teach English composition? To enable young 
people ‘‘to express themselves’’? To what end! and why study 
literature? To induce an ‘“‘appreciation” of the excellence of 
literary form in the works of the orthodox authors of English 
literature? The words sound hollow and remote from the big 
human interests which are at stake in the world of today. ‘“Eng- 
lish”’ should take its place as the great humanistic, socializing study 
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of our schools and colleges. In order to do so, it must deal with 
ideas and really enable young people to widen and to strengthen 
their content of experience. 

This means that the great problem of composition-teaching is 
the direction of students in the selection and organization of worth- 
while subject-matter and the presentation of it in situations felt 
to be socially real, and that literature must be selected for 
study because it can and does interpret the life of today in the 
light of genuine human action and human feeling. Many of the 
classics are well fitted to do this, but they seem generally to fall 
short of doing it for the reason that teachers are willing to lead their 
pupils into the world of the past and to leave them there, safe from 
the vexing social questions of our own day. True, contemporary 
writing may prove even less valuable because too sophisticated and 
because looked at only from the point of view of craftsmanship. 
It does, however, possess the merit of being the kind of writing 
most people read, always have read, and always will read. Train- 
ing in the use of it has therefore a peculiarly practical value. Nor 
will it do to place too much faith in the “habits of reading”’ estab- 
lished by highly intensive study of the older books. It has yet 
to be shown that those habits “carry over”’ to the books of the day. 

What is needed is a shift of emphasis such that content and not 
form becomes the chief object of attention, a content selected with 
reference to the particular ideas and ideals which should be instilled. 
The form must of course be good, not as an end in itself, but as a 
source of telling effect. Some recent editors are plainly working 


from the new point of view. May their tribe increase! 

















































NEWS AND NOTES 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL AT PORTLAND 


The 1917 session of the National Education Association will be 
remembered for the success of the special gatherings associated with the 
general convention. This success was due to the care with which the 
programs were organized, the enthusiasm with which they were carried 
out, and the responsive spirit of the audiences. In none of these par- 
ticulars did the National Council fall behind its fellow-societies. 

The first session consisted of a luncheon at the University Club. 
The function was held in co-operation with the Classical Association of 
the Pacific Coast. The purpose of the luncheon was to make the classics 
count for more in the English work. There were short addresses, two 
from the English point of view and one from the classical. Mr. Herbert 
Lee, principal of the University High School, Oakland, California, talked 
on the preparation needed by the classical teacher to be of the greatest 
service to his English brother. Mr. Lee spoke from a rich experience 
of many years as a teacher of English and as head of the department 
of English in the Los Angeles high schools. Professor Driggs, who has 
done so much to help the teachers of Salt Lake, showed of how great 
assistance it would be for the Latin teacher to stress word-building. 
Mr. Oliver, head of the department of Latin in the Broadway High 
School, Seattle, who has made a long study of the problem of correlating 
English and Latin, closed the discussion for the classicist. This session 
set the pace for the whole conference. Such was the response that many 
additional covers had to be laid, for once at least confuting the adage, 
“There is always room for one more.” 

Thursday morning found the enthusiasm not a whit lessened. The 
forenoon session treated problems in literature. Mr. Selden E. Smyser, 
of the State Normal School, Ellensburg, Washington, with his touch of 
Gallic wit roused his audience to a high pitch of enthusiasm as he dis- 
cussed “Living or Preserved Literature?’’ Strictly speaking, only 
those works which are producing certain characteristic experiences, certain 
psychological results, in a considerable number of people are sociologically 
living literature. The sense of solidarity among men, the sense of 
reality of another man’s experience or ideas, the sense of unity among 
living things, which becomes for us a real experience is proof that for 
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us the thing is literature. Preserved literature is exceedingly useful, 
but sociologically its function and its relation to popular education are 
very different from those of living literature. 

Professor Howard R. Driggs, of the University of Utah, illustrated by 
analogies taken from daily occupations and by specific instances taken 
from classroom study of literature his thesis that both the first and last 
views of a classic should be views of a whole, and that any intervening 
study of details should be for the sake of making deeper, clearer, richer, 
the impression of the whole. To follow such splendid addresses was no 
easy matter, but Mr. H. E. Fowler, State Normal School, Lewiston, 
Idaho, did not fail in the education of loyal American citizens. He 
pointed out the necessity of wide and intelligent reading of American 
literature. The spirit of the nation is revealed by our writers, and true 
patriotism demands understanding of the spirit and ideals of our country. 
To make our teaching more effective we must banish the deadly formal- 
ism of the traditional recitation, we must give more time to the teaching 
of literature in the high school, and we must give more attention to the 
literature of the present. 

The enthusiasm of the morning carried over strongly into the even 
more largely attended afternoon session. Professor Merriam, Reed Col- 
lege, Portland, Oregon, after dropping a shell or two upon the position 
of the textbook teachers of composition, won an advanced position with 
his audience from which he was able to pour in upon the conservatives a 
withering machine-gun fire. In the end he broke clear through the 
enemy’s line and opened up a way for the pupil’s own expression. No 
longer will the boy be turned back by fusilades of rhetorical theory. 
Miss Mary E. Alcott, of the Stadium High School, Tacoma, answered the 
question, “Is Business English a Menace?” in the negative. In it the 
principles fundamental to any composition are applied to a field of special- 
ized content, namely, business. Perhaps our apprehension has been 
due to our not having known what business English is—to our impression 
that it seeks to nourish and extend the barbarisms of the old-fashioned 
“commercial correspondent.”’ If but a tithe of the ideal of the best 
books and teachers is realized, the result will be an English in business 
that is courteous, clear, and vigorous. Perhaps even now it has some- 
thing to teach us in the clearness with which it perceives its objective. 
Professor W. R. Davis, Whitman College, Walla Walla, Washington, 
briefly summarized the aims and spirit of the conference in his address 
upon the “Social Aspects of Composition.” If writing and speaking 
are to be real, they must be done under conditions in which normal 
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human beings do really write and speak. The exercises must be attempts 
to achieve some specific aim demanded by a particular occasion with an 
audience or readers. This interpretation of the opportunity of composi- 
tion in the schools gives it its peculiar and greatest value, for it means 
that boys and girls are constantly called upon to organize their experience 
and knowledge to accomplish certain ends. It is their ability to use 
their knowledge that gives them the sort of power that the school must 
cultivate. 

Besides the obvious gathering of the papers about the main centers 
of composition and literature, there seemed to run through the whole 
meeting a theme of “connecting up,” of preparing individuals for their 
place in society. Perhaps whenever a body of progressive teachers of 
English is gathered together, a keen observer could usually detect this 
same “drift” to “social efficiency.” 

Like all other societies and divisions connected with the National 
Education Association, the Council had difficulty in getting speakers 
from east of the Rockies, but the “Coast folk’? showed themselves 
quite capable of staging a national meeting by themselves. The only 
regret is that more of the country could not share in the feast they spread. 
Especial mention must be made of the energy and capacity displayed 
by Mr. A. P. McKinley, of Lincoln High School, Portland, who helped 
with the arrangement of the program, looked after details of organization, 
presided with dignity at both sessions, and finally furnished much of this 
report. His impression of the meeting follows: 


That this gathering of the English Council will mean much to the North- 
west is to be augured from the hearty response of the audience. In the minds 
of some this feeling impelled to immediate action, for the next morning a 
post-conference breakfast was held. There were present delegates from 
Spokane, Lewiston, Walla Walla, Ellensburg, Tacoma, and Portland. Plans 
were laid for a campaign of more thorough organization in the three North 
Pacific states to culminate in a grand rally of teachers of English next spring 
at the meeting of Inland Empire Educational Association. 





A NATIONAL COMMITTEE ON EXAMINATIONS 


Examinations share with textbooks the responsibility of determining 
in very large measure the character of American education, yet little 
attempt has been made to standardize them. There will be considerable 
interest, therefore, in the announcement that a definite and systematic 
investigation has been authorized by the Executive Committee of the 
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Council to determine the ways in which examinations in English as set 
by various educational authorities are influencing the teaching of English 
in American schools. The Committee responsible for this undertaking 
is preparing to conduct a thoroughgoing inquiry into practices of 
examining in elementary schools, in junior and senior high schools, in 
junior colleges, and in normal schools, colleges, and universities The 
Committee expects to study data obtained from teachers, publishers, and 
educational authorities, and to test the current practices of examiners 
in the light of present-day educational needs. A study will be made of 
the psychological and philosophical bases of questioning and examining. 
Considerable thought will be given to the determination of definite 
objectives and standards, not only as these are necessary to teachers 
in testing results of teaching, but also as these are necessary to students 
in the conscious appraisal of personal achievement. The aim of the 
Committee is to rationalize and to humanize examinations in English and 
to remove thereby one of the most serious handicaps to progress in 
American education. 

The Committee is constituted as follows: C. C. Certain, chairman, 
Cass Technical High School, Detroit, Michigan; W. N. Otto, Shortridge 
High School, Indianapolis, Indiana; William Hawley Davis, Bowdoin 
College, Brunswick, Maine; H. G. Paul, University of Illinois, Urbana, 
Illinois; A. H. Krug, Baltimore City College, Baltimore, Maryland; 
O. B. Staples, University High School, Baton Rouge, Louisiana; Ellen 
Garrigues, DeWitt Clinton High School, New York City; C. N. Green- 
ough, Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts; George Coffman, 
University of Montana, Missoula, Montana; Lela Douthart, High 
School, Kansas City, Kansas; John D. Mahoney, Boys’ High School, 
West Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; F. C. Oakes, State Normal School, 
Edmond, Oklahoma; W. S. Hinchman, Groton School, Groton, Massa- 
chusetts; Eleanor Sheldon, Oshkosh Normal School, Oshkosh, Wiscon- 
sin; J. R. Brumm, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan; H. R. 
Steeves, Columbia University, New York City; Clark Northup, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, New York; W. E. Vaughn, Normal School, Memphis, 
Tennessee; A. B. Noble, lowa State College, Ames, Iowa; Charles R. 
Gaston, Richmond Hill High School, New York City. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


THE ASSOCIATIONS 
ALABAMA 


The Alabama Association of Teachers of English met in Mont- 
gomery, April 6. 

Miss Eleanor M. Lally, School of Education, University of Chicago, 
told the Association of her work in dramatization and gave many valu- 
able suggestions for vitalizing English by the use of this much-neglected 
means. The remaining part of the program was given to the reports 
of committees. The report of one division of the Articulation Com- 
mittee, made by Miss Janet Simpson, State Normal, Florence, was one 
of the most important. The report is a tentative manual on Oral and 
Written Composition in the Elementary Grades. This will be supple- 
mented by two similar reports on literature and grammar in the grades, 
and the three will be tested by teachers in the schoolroom, revised, and 
published as a manual for the teachers of elementary English. The 
report of the Committee on Speech Betterment, made by Miss Ursula 
Delchamps, Alabama Girls’ Technical Institute, Montevallo, stated 
important results of the campaign for better English in the state, 
many business houses and women’s clubs having enlisted in the 
movement. 

The other papers were as follows: Report of the Committee on Folk- 
lore, Mr. N. I. White, Auburn; Report of Committee on Libraries, Miss 
Mary Barnes, Birmingham; ‘Oral English in the High School,” Mr. 
John B. Clark, Guin; “Story-Telling in the Teaching of Literature,” 
Miss Nan Barkesdale, Troy. 

The exhibits at the English headquarters attracted much attention. 
Especially important were the Permanent Traveling Library of the 
National Council of Teachers of English, under the supervision of Miss 
Mary Hall, Girls’ High School, Brooklyn, N.Y., and the Library for 
Elementary and Rural Schools, supervised by Miss Edna Pratt, New 
Jersey Public Library Commission, Trenton. In addition to these, 
there were many pictures, pamphlets, illustrated books, victrolas, slides, 
etc., bearing manifold suggestions for the improvement of English means 
and methods. 

The doubly increased membership and the efficient policies of the 
editor-treasurer insure a year of enlarged influence under the direction 
of the following officers: President, Claud Howard, State Normal, 
Jacksonville; first Vice-President, Miss Janet Simpson, State Nor- 
mal, Florence; Second Vice-President, Miss Nan Barkesdale, State 
Normal, Troy; Secretary, Mr. P. M. Munroe, Colbert County High 
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School, Leighton; Editor-Treasurer, Miss Claudia Crumpton, Alabama 


Girls’ Technical Institute, Montevallo. 
CLaup Howarp, Secretary 


SUMMIT COUNTY, OHIO 


The Summit County Association of English Teachers has completed 
a successful year, the third since the organization in 1914. 

Meetings were held monthly at the Municipal University of Akron. 
At each meeting, after a dinner, the club listened to an address or took 
part in a round-table discussion. The following topics were discussed 
during the year: 

“Short Cuts in Time and Interest,” leader: Miss May Templer. 

Address: “The Failure of the Public Schools to Produce Satisfactory 
Results in the Teaching of English,’ Mr. T. E. Smith (editor, India 
Rubber Review). 

Discussion: “‘ Educational Value of the Short Story,” leader: Pro- 
fessor F. D. Sturtevant. 

Report: ‘Educational Articles in the Current Magazines,” leader: 
Mr. Luke S. Brickly. 

Business English: Talks by (a) Mr. E. V. Hannum, of Goodyear 
Rubber Co., (6) Miss Leopold, of the Polsky Co. 

Address: “The Practical Side of Teaching English,” Dean F. E. 
Ayer, Akron University. 

Reports: “Educational Articles in the Current Magazines,” leader: 
Miss Nellie Fisher. 

At the meeting May 10, officers were elected for the coming year: 
President, Miss Anna Corbett, Central High School, Akron, Ohio; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Miss May Templer, High School, Cuyahoga Falls, 
Ohio. 





ENGLISH IN THE SUMMER SCHOOLS 


The general interest attaching to summer courses in English and 
in the teaching of English seems to justify an attempt to present a 
synopsis of what has been attempted by representative institutions in 
various sections of the country. Very likely the present account may 
be supplemented by a later one—in case additional reports are sent in. 
The correspondents speak for themselves. In several cases the enrol- 
ment in the course is inserted in the announcement. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


NORTHERN ARIZONA NORMAL SCHOOL 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR 


A goodly number of the teachers of the state who in the summer- 
time come to Flagstaff to “brush up,” under the invigorating influence 
of our cool pine-scented air and the inspiration of our lofty mountain 
peaks, have found in their past work a need for a little plain, old-fashioned 
grammar. They get it in capacity instalments in an advanced course 
in the subject, with Kittredge and Farley as a text. An elementary 
course is offered for the less mature students. Practice in oral and 
written English goes along with the technical study. 


READING AND SPELLING 


Classes in reading and spelling are organized each summer. In 
reading, the first object is to develop in the student the ability to interpret 
the printed page—orally and silently. Drill in phonics, proper ar- 
ticulation, careful enunciation, and breath control is given. Chil- 
dren’s literature is emphasized, and story-telling forms an important 
part of the work. The object of the work in spelling need not be stated. 





LITERATURE 


Two courses—one in American, one in English, literature—are given. 
In American literature the study of representative works of the major 
writers is accompanied by a brief historical survey of the whole field. 
In English literature various masterpieces are studied, the works selected 
varying from year to year. In the present session Chaucer’s Prologue 
and some of the Tales, Shakespeare’s King Lear, Julius Caesar, and 
Twelfth Night, Milton’s Minor Poems, Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield, 
and Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress have been used. With each author 
there is introduced as much supplementary matter in the way of a 
study of the historical setting and literary characteristics of the period 
as time permits. Bacon’s ideal that literature should be the eye of 
history is always borne in mind. 

Perhaps the most helpful thing done by the English department in 
the summer school is the inauguration at the beginning of each term of a 
better-speech movement among the English students. The ideal is 
to use the best English possible, with an absolute taboo on slang and 
other vulgarities. Every student keeps an ear open for slips in the 
speech of those about him and records them in a notebook, with the 
correct form alongside. This does much, it is believed, to start our 
grade teachers in attendance in the direction of better-speech ideals 
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and practice for the communities in which they labor. Very encouraging 
reports come back from our teachers who have carried the idea into their 
own work. 

CLARENCE D. THORPE 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


S1b. Exposition. Expository writing, with class discussions, and analysis 
of representative essays; appointments for individual criticism. 2 units. 
M Tu W ThF, 9. Mr. MONTGOMERY. 

Sic. Business Composition. A Freshman course in writing for technical 
and commercial students. The general principles of effective expression and 
impression and their application to the types of composition most frequently 
used in business. Practice will be given in the actual composition of business 
letters, articles, reports, arguments, and other pieces of material that attempt 
to influence and direct action. 2 units. M Tu W Th F, 10. PRoressor 
HorcukIss. 

History of English Literature. The history of English literature from the 
beginnings to the end of the eighteenth century is covered in three courses, 
2a, 2b, 2c. Taken together, these three courses are the equivalent of the 
course 2a-2b given in the regular session. Students may enrol in any or all 
three of these courses. 

S2a. From the Beginnings of the Elizabethan Period. A study of the 
principal periods, movements, and masterpieces of English literature, from 
Anglo-Saxon times to the middle of the sixteenth century. 2 units. M Tu 
W ThF, 8 Mr. Ham. 

S2b. From the Age of Elizabeth to the End of the Eighteenth Century. 
Prose and verse other than the drama; special attention to the romantic epic 
(Spenser), the Elizabethan lyric, the rise of the novel, and the prose of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 2 units. M Tu W Th F, 9. Mr. 
Ham. 

S2c. Main Types of Elizabethan Drama. A historical survey of the 
chief types of Elizabethan comedy and tragedy, with special emphasis upon 
romantic comedy, comedy of humors, and tragedy of revenge. 2 units. 
M Tu W ThF, 2. AssISTANT PROFESSOR JAMES. 

S6. Narration. Practice in descriptive and narrative writing, with 
analysis of masterpieces; lectures on the technique of narration and descrip- 
tion; appointments for individual criticism. 2 units). M Tu W Th F, 8. 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR BLANCHARD. 

14. Modern Drama. Twelve lectures on the social significance of modern 
drama, English, Continental, and American. Students should supply them- 
selves with Thomas H. Dickinson’s Contemporary Dramatists (Houghton 
Mifflin Co.). In addition to the regular class meetings, there will be required 
at least six hours per week of outside study. 1runit. TuTh,10. (Attendance 
of 700-800.) PRoFESSOR AXSON. 
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S1o6a. Advertising Copy. Essential principles entering into the writing 
of copy, with a large amount of practice. Principles of English composition as 
applied to the distinctive problems of advertising copy, together with analysis 
of specimens. In addition, the smaller details of technique will be considered 
because the requirements of advertising copy are in some respects different from 
those of literary composition. Constant practice in writing copy, both in class 
and outside, is required, and considerable time is spent in criticizing and 
revising. 2 units. M Tu W ThF, 8. Proressor Horcukiss. 

Sro6g. Advanced Narration. Composition in personal narratives and in 
stories. Prerequisite: the consent of the instructor. Limited to twenty 
students. Candidates should apply by letter, if possible, before the opening 
of the session. 2 units. M Tu W ThF, 3. ASSISTANT PROFESSOR JAMES. 

S1og. Lectures on Poetry. This course is designed to afford a perspective 
of the development of poetry and an introduction to the principles of criticism. 
Lectures and readings; foreign masterpieces in English translation. Students 
may enrol in either half, or both halves, of the course. ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR 
KURTZ. 

S1oga. Beginnings of poetry; ancient poetry and criticism. 2 units. 
M Tu W Th Ff, o. 

Stogb. Modern poetry and criticism. 2 units. M Tu W Th F, ro. 

S117a. Shakespeare. Informal consideration of Shakespeare as a drama- 
tist. Readings from the plays with illustration and interpretative comment. 
2units)s M Tu WThF,11. PRroressor Axson. 

S130. Studies in American Literature and Biography. Lectures on 
American authors and their writings. Biographical studies of the earlier 
authors—such as John Smith, William Bradford, John Winthrop, Benjamin 
Franklin—and consideration of their influence upon American life and thought. 
Appreciation of the artistic worth of later writers, from Washington Irving on. 
1 unit. M WF, 10. PROFESSOR AxSON. 

S125a. Nineteenth-Century Novelists. Lectures on the chief novelists 
of the nineteenth century after Scott. The form and purpose of typical novels 
by Scott, Dickens, Thackeray, Hawthorne, George Eliot, Meredith, and 
others will be considered, especially with reference to the works of such prede- 
cessors in the eighteenth century as Richardson, Smollett, Sterne, and Wal- 
pole. 2 units. M Tu W Th F,o9. Assistant PrRoressoR BLANCHARD. 

S155. The High-School Course in English. The principles underlying 
a high-school course in English and their application to practical classroom 
problems. The following topics will be considered: the making of a course of 
study for different types of schools and different kinds of communities; prac- 
tical suggestions as to presentation of courses; elective courses, their value 
and practicability; methods of obtaining more effective results in composition; 
possibilities of oral English; principles of argumentation, considered especially 
as a basis for work in composition; school activities in their relation to English 
teaching; responsibility of English teacher for home reading. 2 units. M 
Tu W ThF,o9. Mauss Sout£. 
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S250. Seminar in the Theory of Fiction. Studies in narrative art, its 
principles and structure, with special application to the three orders of narra- 
tion, impersonal, personal, and fictional; investigation of special authors or 
selected groups of novels. Prerequisite: graduate standing and the consent 
of the instructor. 2 units. M W, 1-3; F,1. AssocIATE PRoFEssoR WELLS. 

257. Seminar in the Principles of Literature. Intensive study of the novel 
and of the aesthetics of prose fiction; investigation of selected types. This 
course or its equivalent may be continued in the summer session of 1918, thus 
affording graduate students an opportunity of completing four hours of graduate 
seminar in two successive sessions. But during the interval between the two 
sessions students will be required to complete in absence certain assignments 
of work under supervision by correspondence with the instructor in the course. 
Satisfactory work in this course and the corresponding course in 1918 will be 
accepted by the department of English as fulfilling the seminar requirements for 
the Master’s degree. Prerequisite: graduate standing and the consent of the 
instructor. 2 units. Tu Th, 1-3; F, 2. ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR WELLS. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
ENGLISH 

(Total registrations in English, 253.) 

A. Composition. A practical drill intended for those who lack pro- 
ficiency in writing: frequent short themes and several longer papers, expository, 
descriptive, and narrative; discussion of the elements and forms of discourse; 
weekly personal conferences at hours to be appointed. This course and 
course B (see below), taken together, will be considered the equivalent of the 
first term of course 1, or course 3, in the regular University session. Credit, 2 
hours. Daily except Sat., 8. Mr. BALDWIN. (23 registrations.) 

B. Introductory Course in Literature. A study of Tennyson and Brown- 
ing with special attention to the Jdylls of the King and the Ring and the Book. 

This course and course A (see above), taken together, will be considered 
the equivalent of the first term of course 1, or course 3, in the regular University 
session. Texts: Oxford editions. Credit, 2 hours. Daily except Sat., 9. 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR BROUGHTON. (27 registrations.) 

C. Shakespeare. Designed mainly for high-school teachers of English. 
A study of three of the greater tragedies, with comment on textual difficulties 
and discussion of important problems of character and plot. Stress will be 
laid on one play, the choice of which will depend on the preference of the class. 
Text: Bradley’s Shakespearean Tragedy. Credit, 2 hours. Daily except Sat., 
10. Mr. BALDWIN. (15 registrations.) 

D. Modern English Grammar. Primarily for high-school teachers of 
English. A study of the grammatical structure of the modern English sentence, 
with special reference to the textbooks ordinarily used in primary and secondary 
schools. Discussion of the terminology adopted in recent treatises, considera- 
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tion of problems in sentence structure, and drill in syntax. Credit gained in 
this course may not be used to meet the underclass English and history 
requirement in the University. Text: Leonard’s Grammar and Its Reasons. 
Credit, 1 hour. Daily except Sat., 8. ASSISTANT PROFESSOR BAILEY. (15 
registrations.) 

E. An Introduction to Modern English Poetry. A brief survey of the 
literary and historical background; rapid reading in two of the chief English 
poets of the nineteenth century (Wordsworth and Coleridge); an intensive 
study chosen after consultation with the class; the aim being to show how a 
teacher should study such masterpieces as are included in the College Entrance 
Requirements in English. Credit, 2 hours. Daily except Sat.,9. PROFESSOR 
Cooper. (12 registrations.) 

F. Advanced Composition and Style. A course intended for students who 
have had course A or its equivalent and for persons of some maturity who 
wish further training in expression. A rapid review of the principles of writing; 
study and discussion of some modern prose, in connection with representative 
essays on the theory of style. Regular practice in composition. Personal 
conferences at hours to be appointed. Credit, 2 hours. Daily except Sat., 10. 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR MonrROE. (18 registrations.) 

G. English Usage and Style. A study of the theory of good English, 
with practical exercises. The principles by which English usage is determined; 
matters of dispute in vocabulary and grammar; common errors; revision of 
manuscript; proofreading; the larger questions of style and diction. Open 
to teachers, and to students who have had two years of college English or its 
equivalent. Credit, 2 hours. Daily except Sat., 11. PRoFessor STRUNK. 
(10 registrations.) 

H. Teachers’ Course. Designed for those who are teaching English, or 
who expect to teach the subject. Methods of treating the novels, the poems, 
and the essays named by the Conference on Uniform Entrance Requirements 
in English; discussion of related topics in composition. Credit, 2 hours. 
Daily except Sat., 9. ASSISTANT PROFESSOR BAILEY. (20 registrations.) 

K. American Literature. A study of the American poets of the nineteenth 
century, with particular attention to Bryant, Poe, Whittier, Longfellow, 
Lowell, Holmes, and Emerson. Text: Page’s Chief American Poets. Credit, 
2 hours. Daily except Sat., 12. ASSISTANT PROFESSOR BROUGHTON. (36 
registrations.) 

L. The English Language. A study of some significant features in the 
growth and development of the mother-tongue. Language and grammar. 
The relationships of English. Phonetics, with practical exercises. The 
English vocabulary. Inflections. Native resources and foreign influences. 
The bearing of historical grammar on modern forms and usages, written and 
spoken. Recitations, lectures, collateral reading. The course does not require 
previous knowledge of Old or Middle English. Credit, 2 hours. Daily except 
Sat., 12. ASSISTANT PROFESSOR MONROE. (10 registrations.) 
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M. Methods and Aims in the Study of Literature. A study of the prin- 
ciples of literary art in connection with the reading of masterpieces in standard 
editions of the chief English poets and in the best English translations from 
other literatures. Some attention will be given to the poetry of the Bible. 
The first book employed will be Cooper’s Methods and Aims in the Study of 
Literature (Ginn); other books will be recommended, and advice will be given 
for the guidance of the student in his subsequent reading and teaching. One 
hour in the week (M, 11) will be devoted to the interpretation by the instructor 
of some leading English poet. Credit, 2 hours. Daily except Sat., 11. Pro- 
FESSOR COOPER. (20 registrations.) 

N. Recent English Poetry. A study of the poetical work of Robert 
Bridges (the classic tradition of English poetry), Rudyard Kipling (the romance 
of the modern world; imperialism), and W. B. Yeats (neo-romanticism; the 
Celtic revival). In connection with this course Professor Strunk will give, 
on Wednesday evenings, readings from the works of recent and living English 
poets. Credit, 2 hours. Daily except Sat., 10. PROFESSOR STRUNK. (32 
registrations.) 

O. Old English. This course is intended for students who, lacking the 
opportunity hitherto, now wish by earnest effort to acquire some knowledge of 
English in its early form. Lessons in grammar are followed as soon as possible 
by the reading of easy prose of the time of Alfred the Great. The course may 
be taken by undergraduates, and, with additional reading, by graduates as a 
part of their work for the Master’s degree. Credit, 2 hours. Daily except 
Sat., 11. ASSISTANT PROFESSOR MONROE. 


PUBLIC SPEAKING-—ORAL ENGLISH 


In all the courses described below individual instruction will be given by 
appointment. In this way the particular needs of each student, however 
varied they may be, can be met. No fees will be charged for this special 
instruction. 

A. Public Speaking. A practical training for speaking in public. Original 
speeches and selections; extemporaneous speeches. Methods of preparing 
will be discussed and illustrated. High-school teachers will find the methods 
applicable to their work. Regular students passing this course will be admitted 
to the work of the second term in Public Speaking, course 1. Credit, 2 hours. 
Daily except Sat.,11. ASSISTANT PROFESSOR DRUMMOND AND MR. FLEMMING. 
(22 registrations.) 

B. Voice Training. This course consists of exercises, both physical and 
mental, for the development of pure tone, flexibility, melody and strength of 
voice, clear enunciation, and for relief from high strained tones, harshness, 
throatiness, and speakers’ sore throat. Private appointments will be given 
each student, in which the voice will be tested, and, if needed, special exercises 


prescribed. The course necessarily includes training for poise and ease of 
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action. The relation of the voice in conversation, teaching, and public speak- 
ing to health is emphasized. Credit, 1 hour. Daily except Sat., 8. Special 
work may be arranged with the instructor for one hour additional credit. 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR MuCHMORE. (20 registrations.) 

D. Oral Reading. This course is designed especially to help teachers of 
literature, but is open to all students. The first part of the course will be 
devoted to the elements of reading: attention, individualization, and sequence 
of ideas. The second part will be given to the oral interpretation of literature, 
with special emphasis on the spirit rather than the form. Each member of the 
class will receive private appointments, and will prepare individually at least 
one selection. Regular students who pass this course will be admitted to the 
second term in Oral Reading, course 10. Credit, 2 hours. Daily except 
Sat., 10. ASSISTANT PROFESSOR MUCHMORE. (24 registrations.) 

E. The Production of School Plays. The course is intended to give 
teachers sufficient knowledge of play production to meet the growing demand 
in the schools for dramatics that have an educational value. There will be 
consideration of choice of plays, elements of training, staging of plays, and 
other practical phases of production. Reading of plays to insure sufficient 
familiarity with suitable dramatic literature will be required. One-act plays 
will be rehearsed. Consent of instructor necessary for admission. Credit, 
1 hour. M WF, 9. ASSISTANT PROFESSOR DRUMMOND. (109 registrations.) 

The Campus Theater and the equipment of the Cornell Dramatic Club will 
be available for illustration and practical use. 


DELAWARE COLLEGE 


The announcement of the English courses given in Delaware College 
this summer follows. The composition course, a course covering the 
first term’s work in Freshman composition, has an enrolment of twenty- 
five. The course in English and American Classics has an enrolment 
of nine. The work in this course consists of a study of Carlyle’s Essay 
on Burns, Shakespeare’s Macbeth, and other works of like nature which 
are usually taught in the last two years of high school. Naturally such 
a course carries no credit. The English Drama course has an enrol- 
ment of sixteen. This course is the only advanced course the English 
department is offering here this year; it is a course of Junior-Senior 
grade in the College. 

Est. Composition. Oral and written. An elementary course which 
lays especial stress on accuracy and clearness in expression. It is designed for 
teachers in the high school or upper grammar-school grades and for other 
persons who wish practical instruction in composition. Recitations, oral and 
written exercises, conferences, and outside reading. Ten weeks. 3 credits. 
Mr. Foster. 
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Es2. English and American Classics. This course is designed for teachers 
in the high-school grades and for students who wish to prepare for college. 
An intensive study will be made of a few representative works selected from 
the classics usually studied in the schools. Outside reading will also be 
required. Mr. Foster. 

Es3. English Drama. A course in the development of the drama down 
to 1616, with especial stress on the plays of Shakespeare. Ten weeks. 3 credits. 
Mr. Foster. 

UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 

Though the attendance at the summer session of the University of 
Illinois was about 25 per cent less than in 1916, the enrolment in English 
was not seriously affected. In the bill of fare included, besides the 
usual elementary course in literature, composition, and public speaking, 
more advanced courses in Old English, Chaucer, Shakespeare, nineteenth- 
century literature, and two courses in American literature. An un- 
usually large number of graduate courses was offered; these appealed 
especially to those students who are planning to secure their second degree 
in four summers of residence. 

Professor F. L. Pattee, of Pennsylvania State College, was a welcome 
addition to the summer faculty; and Professor F. T. Baker gave a 
stimulating and suggestive series of five lectures on “English in the 
Secondary School.”’ 

One of the most largely elected courses was that in Contemporary 
Literature, offered by Professor D. K. Dodge. Mr. Bruce Weirick had 
charge of an enthusiastic class in advanced composition, some of whose 
members assisted in issuing a very creditable newspaper—‘‘ The Summer 
Illini.” Mr. C.L. Menser, of the University of Michigan, gave a valuable 
course in “Problems in Oral Composition”; and a part of the time in 
the regular Course for Teachers was spent in profitable discussions of 
ways and means of securing better everyday English. Professor C. H. 
Johnston in his seminar in Secondary-School Education also secured some 
valuable results from his studies of high-school curricula in English 
literature and compositions. 

On Tuesday evenings a large lecture-room was well filled by the 
crowds attending the Informal Readings given by members of the Eng- 
lish department; and the librarians and book-dealers tell of a brisk 
demand thus roused for copies of James Whitcomb Riley, Sidney Lanier, 
Walt Whitman, Austin Dobson, and Rudyard Kipling. 

The class in dramatization gave a number of modest but creditable 
performances, and the Faculty Players’ Club presented very successfully 


Lady Gregory’s “Coats.” Harry G. PAu 
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IOWA STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
SUBCOLLEGIATE COURSES 


1. Language and Grammar. For those who wish to review this subject, 
partly to gain more extensive and accurate knowledge, but chiefly to study the 
relation of grammar to language work and to get practical methods of securing 
better English in both speaking and writing. Mr. FAGAN, 2. (11 registrations.) 

2. Complete Grammar. For those who wish a thorough review of technical 
grammar. Muss HEARST, 3,6; Mr. BARNES, 3; Mr. Lyncu, 6; Mr. FAGAN, 
6. (175 registrations.) 

3. First-Half Grammar. For those who have less than 75 per cent on a 
uniform county certificate. Miss HEARST, 1. (32 registrations.) 

4. Orthography. Practice in spelling, illustration of rules of spelling, 
methods of teaching spelling, word analysis, orthoépy, and study of synonyms. 
Miss FERGUSON, 1, 2; Miss Hurwicu, 5,7. (94 registrations.) 

5. First English Composition. Principles of composition, some oral work, 
drill in letter-writing and in written themes. Miss FErRGusoN, 6. (7 registra- 
tions.) 

6. Second English Composition. For students who have had First 
English Composition or elementary composition in high school. Miss Hur- 
WICH, 3. (15 registrations.) 

7. First English Classics. The aim of the course is to foster the habit of 
intelligent reading and to develop a taste for good literature by giving a first- 
hand knowledge of some of its best specimens. Muss Frercuson, 4. (7 
registrations.) 

8. Second English Classics. An intensive study of a drama, an essay, an 
oration, and a group of poems. Macbeth, Carlyle’s Essay on Burns, Wash- 
ington’s “Farewell Address,’’ Webster’s “First Bunker Hill Oration,” and 
a group of Milton’s minor poems may be studied. Muss Hearst, 4. (27 reg- 
istrations.) 

9. Reading. Aims to develop the student’s power of expression and to 
give him practical aid in teaching Reading effectively. Miss MARTI, 1, 3, 5; 
Mr. BARNES, 3; MISS FALKLER, 2,6. (124 registrations.) 


DEGREE COURSES 


1a. Freshman English. Required of all Freshmen. Students do reading 
as directed by the teacher and prepare outlines, abstracts, briefs, and original 
compositions. Classes will be limited to a maximum of twenty-five. 5 hours 
credit. Mr. BARNES, 6; Mr. FAGAN, 3, 7; Mr. Gist, 5; Mrs. Imray, 3. 
(115 registrations.) 

2. Theme-Writing and Story-Telling. Attention given to the artistic 
phases of advanced composition, especially description and narration. Pre- 
requisite, Freshman English. Not open to Freshmen. 5 hours credit. Muss 
CARPENTER, 2. (20 registrations.) 
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4. Public Speaking 1. A study of the various forms of public address; 
platform deportment, voice-building, and the elimination of vocal defects; 
supplementary reading and reports from various writers on the subject. Pre- 
requisite, Freshman English. Open to Freshmen and Sophomores. 5 hours 
credit. Mr. BARNES, 2. (10 registrations.) 

g. English Literature. A study of the great periods and movements of 
English literature. The course consists of lectures, readings, and frequent 
written criticisms. Papers based on independent investigation are required. 
5 hours credit. Mr. LyNcu, 4. ‘% registrations.) 

NotEe.—This course may not be taken as a free elective. On the basis 
of reports given and work done in the Freshman English course, students will 
either be excused from this course or required to take it. 

11. History of the English Language. A survey of the forms and develop- 
ment of English from its beginnings to the present. Not open to Freshmen. 
First six weeks. 2 hours credit. Mr. Gist, 1. (7 registrations.) 

13. Shakespeare. The main facts of Shakespeare’s life, classification of 
his works; Shakespeare as a great dramatic artist, a student of the human 
heart, and a teacher of ethics. Not open to Freshmen. 5 hours credit. Mr. 
GIsT, 3. (38 registrations.) 

14. Literary Criticism. A study of the main principles of literary criticism. 
Specimens of literature are studied as illustrations of these principles. Not 
open to Freshmen. 5 hours credit. Miss CARPENTER, 4. (16 registrations.) 

19. English Literature of the Nineteenth Century. Various literary 
movements which have influenced the poetry and prose of the nineteenth 
century. Not opento Freshmen. 5 hours credit. The first six weeks will be 
given to Nineteenth-Century Prose, 2} hours credit, and the second six weeks to 
Tennyson, 23 hours credit. Mr. Gist, 2. (14 registrations.) 

21. American Literature. Sources of our national literature, early 
dependence on England, various European influences, and the development 
of a distinctively American literature. Open to Freshmen and Sophomores. 
5 hours credit. Mr. LyNcu, 3. (17 registrations.) 

24. Elocution 1. The work is planned to develop the student individually, 
to help him to gain a greater appreciation of literature and to interpret it 
vocally. Open to Freshmen and Sophomores. 5 hours credit. Miss FALKLER, 
3,4. (31 registrations.) 

29. The Teaching of English. The rise of the study of English to its 
present position in the curricula of secondary schools and colleges. Psycho- 
logical, pedagogical, and administrative problems in the teaching of English. 
Not open to Freshmen. 5 hours credit. Mr. Lyncu, 1. (10 registrations.) 

30. Principles of Expression. For teachers interested in training students 
for declamatory contests and in staging high-school plays. Principles of 
stage business will be given and applied in the working. Not open to Fresh- 
men. First six weeks. Daily, 2} hours credit. Miss MAartTIN, 4. (12 
registrations.) 
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JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 


The range of the courses in English and the teaching of English in 
the Johns Hopkins University Summer School (June 26—August 7, 1917) 
extended from the teaching of English in the elementary and secondary 
schools, through instruction in English grammar and composition in 
practical and advanced writing, to collegiate and graduate courses in 
language and literature. 

The teaching of English in the elementary school was under the 
direction of Miss Anna Brochhausen, supervising principal of the Indian- 
apolis public schools. The work covered lectures, reports, and discus- 
sions on methods employed in the eight lower grades. Special emphasis 
was placed upon the teaching of oral and written composition, the corre- 
lation between composition and literature, and the relation of spelling 
and grammar to composition. Systematic observation of the graded 
demonstration school, a course which furnishes a practical study of the 
teaching process in graded elementary schools, formed a part of the work 
in this subject. There were 69 students registered in this course. 

The courses in the teaching of English Literature and Composition 
were given by Dr. Thomas Warrington Gosling, principal of the La- 
fayette Bloom Junior High School of Cincinnati. The aim of these 
courses was to examine critically the current practices in teaching and 
to make available for the use of the teacher the results of the latest 
investigations in the fields of educational psychology and experimental 
psychology. The courses were conducted by means of lectures, dis- 
cussions of practices as revealed by the students, and extensive consulta- 
tion of assigned references to outside reading in books and periodicals. 
There were 44 students in these courses. 

The plan of the course in the elements of English Composition, con- 
ducted by Dr. Ernest J. Becker, principal of the Eastern High School, 
Baltimore, provided for a systematic review of the fundamental principles 
of writing. The method was adjusted to the needs of adult students, 
most of whom had done some work in composition. The comparatively 
small class of ten made it possible to give each student’s work personal 
attention; and, as each member of a summer-school class has had 
training different in quantity and quality from that of every other 
student, in this way only can the work in composition be made really 
effective. 

The course in the Essentials of English Grammar was just what the 
title suggests. An effort was made to enliven the work by a discussion 
of the practical problems of grammar teaching and usage and by reports 
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on special topics. The course was also made an occasion for spreading 
the gospel of uniform grammatical nomenclature. 

The courses in Practical Writing and Advanced Composition were 
under the direction of Dr. Chilton L. Powell, instructor in English in 
the Johns Hopkins University. The course in Practical Writing, with 
18 students, consisted of persons who wish to write for publication. The 
classroom work consisted largely in the discussion of general principles, 
and the needs of the individual students were taken up in personal con- 
ferences once a week. Written themes were called for twice a week, 
their length varying from one to ten pages. The aim of the course was 
to enable the students to criticize and direct their own writing. 

The course in Advanced Composition, consisting of 8 students, dealt 
altogether with structure, and aimed to develop the ability to put a 
subject before the reader in logical and well-organized form. It was 
conducted by lectures and discussions with occasional conferences. 
Themes were written twice a week, and a few exercises were assigned. 
The method of developing the conception of structure was the modern 
one of expressing an idea or group of ideas resulting from logical think- 
ing—that is, thought first and expression as the natural result. The 
New Republic was used instead of a textbook, as exemplifying good struc- 
ture and good standard American usage and as a stimulator of thought. 
This paper also furnished convenient material for classroom exercises 
and discussions. 

The course in English Literature (1775-1892), also given by Dr. 
Powell, consisted of lectures on the chief writers of the Romantic and 
Victorian periods, the students doing assigned reading. One paper of 
about 2,000 words on any one of the authors studied and two short 
reports on the reading were required throughout the session. There 
were 16 students in this course. 

The graduate courses in English language and literature were given 
by Dr. James Waddell Tupper, professor of English Literature in 
Lafayette College. The total enrolment consisted of 21 students. The 
course in English Language involved a study of the phonology, grammar, 
and prosody of Chaucer. Lectures on the development of the language 
from Anglo-Saxon to Middle English and a careful reading of the Pro- 
logue formed the basis of the instruction. Ten Brink’s The Language 
and Metre of Chaucer was used as the principal textbook. 

The course in the English Drama from the Restoration to Sheridan 
consisted of lectures in the leading movements of this period, with 
special consideration of representative plays. The 28 lecture hours 
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enabled the instructor to consider only typical plays, but, as an hour 
was given to each play, there was an opportunity to bring out what is 
distinctive in its character, its place in the development of its special 
class, and its bearing upon dramatic technique in general. 

The course in Wordsworth and Coleridge involved a minute study 
of the chief poems of these authors through lectures and discussions, an 
indication of the relation of these poets to the time, and a consideration 
of such critical problems as arise from the Prefaces of Wordsworth and 
the Biographia Literaria of Coleridge in comparison or contrast with 
their work as poets. In both courses outside reading was assigned and 
weekly reports were required. The reports called for complete knowl- 
edge of the poems or plays to be considered and a certain ability to under- 


take independent critical work. James W. TupPer 


THE UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS 


Each summer we offer a standard course in methods of English 
teaching in secondary schools, given this season by Miss Lita Battey, 
supervisor of English in our training school. This summer some who 
had taken that course expressed a desire for another in which the whole 
field of English teaching could be surveyed in perspective from the 
supervisor’s point of view, and all its content and relationships discussed 
with reference to the special difficulties and perplexities of members of 
the class. The lack of applications for a scheduled course made it 
possible to organize such a class after the opening of the session; and 
the results were so satisfactory that it will be made a permanent part 
of our program hereafter. The class met as a whole to discuss prin- 
ciples of organization and administration, in subsections for phonetics 
and elementary and advanced work in English language, with individual 
study and reports dealing with individual difficulties: One member of 
the class began work on a pedagogic thesis for a Master’s degree; two- 
thirds of the class enlisted on a state committee for the revision of the 
state course in secondary-school English; and others prepared courses 
for specific parts of grade-school, junior high-school, high-school, and 
college work. At the end of the course the class formed a permanent 
organization or supervisors’ club, representing several states, for the 
interchange of question and information with one another and the 
central office by correspondence and publication; an organization which 
should prove exceedingly useful, if its activity may be judged by its 


enthusiasm. Epwin M. Hopkins 
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DESCRIPTION OF COURSES 
First Term, June 7—July 18 


I. The English Novel. A historical and critical survey of the English 
novel, from Defoe to Meredith. Lectures on the growth and development of 
the novel. Study of selected typical novels, illustrative of important phases 
of fiction. Two hours credit in the College or the Graduate School. 9-10. 
PROFESSOR DUNLAP. (23 registrations.) 

II. Shakespeare. Study and interpretation of two plays of Shakespeare, 
with special attention to literary form, plot construction, character study, and 
Elizabethan grammar. Required library readings, with the preparation of a 
thesis. Three hours credit in the College or the Graduate School. 10: 30-12. 
PROFESSOR DUNLAP. (29 registrations.) 

Ill. American Literature. General history with reference to the work of 
the chief American poets. Three hours credit in the College of the Graduate 
School. 7:30-9. Proressor Hopxins. (17 registrations.) 

IV. Elementary Old English. Old English grammar with the reading of 
West Saxon prose texts. Two hours credit in the College or the Graduate 
School. 9-10. PRoFEssor HopkKINs. 

V. Narration and Description. Lectures, themes, and conferences. A 
study of the general principles of literary narration, including the short-story 
and literary description. Three hours credit in the College or the Graduate 
School. 7:30-9. Proressor O’LEARY. (12 registrations.) 

VI. Rhetoric and Composition. Afundamentalcourse. Lectures, themes, 
conferences, and assigned readings. Special attention will be given to the 
simpler forms and problems of informational discourse, and throughout the 
primary purpose will be the cultivation of the student’s ability to use the Eng- 
lish language with facility and correctness in the sustained and consecutive 
presentation of material. Three hours credit in the College. 9-10:30. PrRo- 
FESSOR O’LEARY AND Miss WINSTON. (20 registrations.) 

VII. English Literature. Intensive study of representative poems and 
dramas. Three hours credit in the College. 7:30-9. Miss WINSTON. 
(7 registrations.) 

VIII. Teachers’ Course in English. Review of the principles of teaching 
English composition, English language and grammar, and English literature; 
lectures, reference reading, and conferences. Three hours credit in the School 
of Education or the Graduate School. 9-10:30. Muss BATtrey. (13 registra- 
tions.) 

Second Term, July 19—August 15 

IX. English Literature. Class study of representative prose authors, with 
required library reading. Required for admission to all other courses in Eng- 
lish above 11, except in the case of students who offer for entrance a fourth unit 
in English Literature. Two hours credit. 7:30-9. ASSISTANT PROFESSOR 
BuURNHAM. (17 registrations.) 
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X. Modern English Grammar. English grammar, analytical and prac- 
tical. Two hours credit. 9-10:30. ASSISTANT PROFESSOR BURNHAM. 
(13 registrations.) 

XI. History of English Literature. A general survey of English literature 
from the beginning to 1700. Lectures, class discussions, and required library 
reading. Two hours credit in the College. 7:30-9. ASSISTANT PROFESSOR 
GARDNER. (10 registrations.) 

XII. Rhetoric and Composition. A continuation of Course VI. Lectures, 
themes, conferences, and assigned readings. The forms studied will be, first, 
description, and then the simpler forms of narration. Two hours credit in the 
College. 9-10:30. ASSISTANT PROFESSOR GARDNER. (13 registrations.) 


Announcements 


For the benefit of students who are candidates for the Master’s degree, the 
Department of English announces the folléwing courses as probable, so that 
intending students may plan their work ahead: 

For 1918: Nineteenth-Century Prose; Shakespeare; Methods of Teaching 
English; American Literature; English Drama; English Essay; Middle 
English. 

For 1919: Nineteenth-Century Poetry; Methods of Teaching English; 
Shakespeare; American Literature; Literary Criticism; Modern Drama; Mod- 
ern English Lyric; Old English. 


LOUISIANA STATE UNIVERSITY 


As our announcement shows, we are offering seven courses in English 
and a course each in Comparative Literature and Journalism. Eight 
of these nine courses are of college grade and full university credit is 
given for them. Our summer school continues nine weeks and the classes 
meet every day. This enables us to complete a full term’s work, in 
each three-hour subject, during the summer session. 

The total enrolment in English was 257. Of the courses offered for 
university credit the most popular this summer were English 17 (The 
Teaching of English), English 11 (American Literature), and Compara- 
tive Literature 2 (Types of Literature). Most of the students are 
teachers of English in the high schools of the state. 


C. Preparatory English. This course includes thorough drill in the funda- 
mentals—spelling, grammar, punctuation, capitalization, and sentence struc- 
ture—and the reading of suitable masterpieces. It is open to teachers who 
wish to review the work or who desire to observe methods of teaching practical 
English as well as literature in secondary schools. Students who are deficient 
in English and those who desire to meet the requirements for admission to 
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college classes are advised to take this work. Three sections. Six hours a 
week. State credit. Miss Garic. (63 registrations.) 

1. Composition and Literature. This course includes a critical study of 
representative masterpieces; considerable parallel reading; and the writing 
of themes, reports, and essays. Students who show that they are notably 
deficient in English are required to take a more elementary course for such 
time as may be found necessary. Textbooks: Fulton’s College Life; Pal- 
grave’s Golden Treasury; selected classics. Two sections. Six hours a week. 
Miss Lewis. (44 registrations.) 

2. Composition and Literature. A continuation of course 1. It is open 
to students who have had course 1 or the equivalent. Six hoursa week. Muss 
SCHOENBRODT. (13 registrations.) 

6. Shakespeare—Advanced Course.—A continuation of the work in 
Shakespeare which was offered last summer. Several plays are studied 
critically in class, and several are assigned for outside reading. Considerable 
emphasis is placed on the sources of the plays, the theatrical conditions of 
Shakespeare’s times, the principles of his dramatic art, and the interpretation 
of character and action in the dramas. Textbooks: The Cambridge Edition 
of the complete works of Shakespeare (several copies are in the University 
Library); annotated editions of King Lear, Henry V, Twelfth Night, and 
The Tempest. Six hours a week. ProFEssOR REED. (19 registrations.) 

11. American Literature. A general survey of American literature from 
the earliest times, with emphasis upon its relation to national development. 
Special attention is given to southern writers. The work includes the study of 
selected masterpieces, extensive reading, essays, and reports. Texts: Long’s 
American Literature; Trent’s Southern Writers; Long’s American Poems. 
Six hours a week. Room 1, Robertson Hall. Proressor BLatIn. (32 
registrations.) 

12. Tennyson and Browning. A critical study of selected works of these 
two poets, with a consideration of their relation to the important movements of 
the nineteenth century. Parallel reading, written reports, and essays form an 
important part of the work. Texts: Phelps, Browning: How to Know Him, 
and any complete edition of Tennyson. Six hours a week. Room 1, Robert- 
son Hall. ProFessor BLAIN. (9 registrations.) 

17. The Teaching of English. This course is made as concrete and prac- 
tical as possible. It is intended primarily for high-school teachers of English, 
but may be taken profitably by teachers in the grades. The course includes 
the discussion of such topics as the following: aims in English teaching; 
organization of high-school work in English; the essentials of grammar; 
methods of teaching oral and written composition; the essay problem; how 
to teach the types of literature; the adaptability of the masterpiece to the 
child; and ways of handling the collateral reading. It includes, also, a rapid 
review of grammar and rhetoric, considerable practice in the writing and cor- 
recting of themes, and a study of masterpieces representative of the various 
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types of literature. The practical side of the course is based on the work in 
English, which is conducted during the regular school year in the Demonstra- 
tion School of Teachers College. Textbooks: Leonard’s English Composition 
as a Social Problem, Thomas’ Teaching of English in Secondary Schools, and 
Bolenius’ Teaching Literature in the Grammar Grades and High School. Refer- 
ences are made to such works as Chubb’s The Teaching of English, Bates’s 
Talks on Writing English and Talks on Teaching Literature, and Gayley and 
Bradley’s English in the Secondary Schools. Six hours a week. PROFESSOR 
REED. (45 registrations.) 


COMPARATIVE LITERATURE 


2. Introductory Course in Literature. An appreciative study of important 
literary types. The work this summer will be confined to the epic, the drama, 
and the novel. A discussion of the meaning and purpose of these types is 
followed by a comparative study of representative masterpieces illustrative of 
each type. The course is designed for teachers of literature, or for those who 
prefer a general course in literature before taking up more advanced work in 
the subject. Six hours a week. PROFESSOR REED. (24 registrations.) 


JOURNALISM 


1. News-Writing and-Reporting. Instruction in the nature, function, and 
development of the newspaper, with exercises in the various kinds of writing 
comprised in modern newspaper practice, and assignments on the campus and 
in the city. Students who show special aptitude may report for the Staée- 
Times as part of the journalism requirements. Text: Bleyer’s Newspaper 
Writing and Editing. Six hours a week. Room 1, Robertson Hall. Pro- 
FESSOR BLAIN AND A. G. REED. (8 registrations.) 


UNIVERSITY OF MONTANA 


The following is the registration in each course: The Novel of Today, 
14; Poets of Today, 12; American Literature, 42; Modern Drama, 9; 
Chaucer, 4; Problems for Teachers of English, 17; Survey of English 
Literature, 21; Fiction: ASurvey,9. The course in grammar announced 
was given. In Problems for Teachers of English more time than in 
previous years was devoted to a consideration of grammar and of grade 
English. Miss Wilson’s defense of grammar in the English Journal 
for May, 1917, and the chapters on grammar in Ward’s What is English? 
proved most helpful and stimulating in connection with the discussions. 
All teachers of English or all interested in the teaching of English were 
called together for a meeting to stimulate interest and increase member- 
ship in the Montana Council of Teachers of English. 


GEORGE R. COFFMAN 
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S1. Modern Drama. The drama will be studied as an art product distinct 
from other literary forms in its technique, and as an expression of the life of our 
times. Plays of such modern dramatists as Hauptmann, Shaw, Ibsen, Jones, 
Pinero, Wilde, Galsworthy, Barker, Lady Gregory, Yeats, and Synge will be 
read. 2creditst. MTWThF,9. Mr. CorrMan. 

S2. Chaucer. A somewhat detailed study of the Prologue to the Canter- 
bury Tales and of at least a part of the “Knight’s Tale,” and a rapid reading of 
other tales. 2 credits. MTWThF,2. Mr. CorrmMan. 

S3. Problems for Teachers of English. Problems suggested: require- 
ments in composition for entrance into high school, for graduation from high 
school, and for entrance into college; literature in the grades and the high 
school, methods of teaching composition and literature; subject-matter and 
textbooks; the work of the Montana Council of Teachers of English in rela- 
tion to the English teacher’s problems. Students expecting to take this course 
should bring supplementary books which may be helpful. 1credit. MTF, rr. 
Mr. COFFMAN. 

S4. The Novel of Today. Lectures and reports; illustrations from Her- 
rick, Churchill, Tarkington, Howells, Galsworthy. 2credits. MTW ThF, 8. 
Miss CorBIN. 

Ss. Poets of Today. A study of the representative poetry of some of the 
leading English and American poets of today. 1 credit. M WF,10. Muss 
CorRBIN. 

S6. General American Literature. A careful study of the authors and 
literary movements of our country and the causes and environments 
creating such writers and movements. 2 credits) M TW ThF,o9. Muss 
CorBIN. 

S7. A General Survey of English Literature. A discussion of the main 
movements and changes in the development of English literature, and those 
authors whose works are most characteristic of each movement or change. 
Special stress is laid upon those masterpieces most likely to be used in high- 
school classes. 2credits. MTWMThF,9. Mr. Horiimay. 

S8. General American Literature. A careful study of the authors and 
literary movements of our country and the causes and environments 
creating such writers and movements. 2 credits. M TW ThF,1. Mr. 
HOLuipay. 

So. English Fiction. A brief survey of English story-telling previous to 
1600 will be presented, but the emphasis will be placed upon the novels of the 

eighteenth century and of the first half of the nineteenth century. 1 credit. 
MWF,10. Mr. Horimay. 

S1o. Grammar. A thorough review of the principles of grammar. Stress 
will be laid upon the rational character of the principles and their relation to 
the logic of thought. Occasional lectures and discussions on the historical 
development of the language, the changes in grammatical usage, etc. No 
credit. T Th, 10. Mr. HoLimay. 
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NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


1. English Composition. 30 hours. AssISTANT ProressoR Homer A. 
Watt, New York University. 

2. History of English Literature. 60 hours. ASSISTANT PROFESSOR 
Homer A. Watt, New York University. 

3. Shakespeare and his Contemporaries. 60 hours. Dr. FREDERICK H. 
Law, New York University. 

4. The Short Story. 30 hours. Mrs. MAupE TRUESDALE SMALL, New 
York City. 

5. History of the English Novel. 30 hours. Proressor Epwin W. 
BowEN, Randolph Macon College. 

6. Survey of American Literature. 30 hours. Proressor Epwin W. 
BowEN, Randolph-Macon College. 

7. Tennyson and Browning. 30 hours. Proressor Epwin W. Bowen, 
Randolph-Macon College. 

8. Business English. 6ohours. Instructor THomas B. STANLEY, A.M., 
New York University. 


9. English Composition. 30 hours. Roya J. Davis, A.B., 
10. English Grammar and Usage. 30 hours.{ Lecturer on Journalism, 
11. The Novel in English. 30 hours. New York University. 


12. Business English. 6ohours. INsTRuUCTOR EDWARD J. Kitpurr,A.M., 
New York University. 
13. The Teaching of English in High Schools. 6ohours. Dr. FREDERICK 


H. Law, New York University. 
EDWARD W. BowEN 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, VALLEY CITY, NORTH DAKOTA 


Our work is about as follows: 


A class for teachers who wish to increase the efficiency of their work in 
methods in Primary Languages and Literature, 27 students. 

A similar class in Primary Methods in Reading and Literature. 

Two classes (together numbering 78) in Review of Grammar for a cer- 
tificate. 

Two classes of State Normal and High-School Seniors in Advanced Review 
Grammar, 24 students in all. 

A class in Reading Methods (all grades), 15 students. 

A class in Review American Literature, 15 students. 

A class each (small) in what we call Second-Year English or Rhetoric, 
Third-Year English Literature (treating the Victorian period), and Fourth- 
Year English Literature (Shakespearean drama). 


The foregoing is a brief outline of what we give each year in the 
summer school, with slight variations. But we are now offering a new 
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course, called Children’s Literature, giving a survey of the choicer litera- 
ture for children in elementary schools from both the educational and 
the literary viewpoints. The course is for teachers in both rural and 
town schools and includes a consideration of the needs of a public-school 
library. Fourteen are taking this work, and we expect to see increased 
interest in it by another year, from present indications. 

Also, a course of five lectures, forming a part of a series of Efficiency 
Courses, is given to a group of 25 teachers, on various phases of English, 

We have informed our young people that next year is to be a Better- 
Speech Year in Valley City and throughout the state, so far as we may 
help to have it so through our alumni. 

A “Pageant of Growth,” arranged and directed by Miss Martha E. 
Dewey, of our school, was presented on the hilltop behind the school 
in honor of the twenty-fifth anniversary of the work of President 
McFarland here. 

Cora M. RAWwLIns 


THE UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA 


Six members of the English Department gave instruction in the 
summer school of the University of North Carolina, the courses ranging 
from elementary college courses to research courses for graduates. Pro- 
fessor Greenlaw, head of the department, gave a course in Teaching 
of English in the High School, which, with the special conferences in 
teaching English, enrolled about a hundred teachers. In this work the 
emphasis was placed on the study of literature rather than of pedagogy, 
the object being to discover sound principles governing the study and 
teaching of English and the construction of the course of study. 

EDWIN GREENLAW 


THE UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH DAKOTA 


14-S. History of English Literature. A condensed course covering the 
chief facts about the English novel, the Romantic Movement, and the Victorian 
Era; a consideration of a number of representative masterpieces. 3 credit 
hours. M W F, Proressor KELLOGG. 

19-S. History of American Literature. A condensed course in the history 
of American literature arranged especially for the University summer school 
and intended to furnish the student with an outline knowledge of the subject; a 
consideration of representative masterpieces by the best American writers; a 
preparation for the South Dakota teachers’ examination. 3 credit hours. 
PROFESSOR KELLOGG. 
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20-S. A History of the American Drama. A course in the history of the 
American drama from the beginning to the present time; an adequate number 
of representative and interesting plays to be read in chronological order; a 
few of these plays to be studied intensively. 3 credit hours. T Th, Pro- 
FESSOR KELLOGG. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


The selection of the staff of instructors and the organization of the 
courses offered at the University of Virginia Summer School have always 
received the most careful attention of Director Maphis and his adminis- 
trative board. The present session has been no exception, and it is the 
general impression that the English department has set a high standard 
in the variety and scope of the subjects treated, and is one of the strong- 
est in the personnel of the teaching force. Twenty-one courses in Eng- 
lish have been given, thirteen of which receive college credit, besides 
two special courses in teaching high-school literature and composition. 
The last two subjects have been in charge of Miss Lula O. Andrews, a 
professor in George Peabody College for Teachers, who is considered 
one of the best teachers of English in this part of the country. 

The various English courses were open to high-school teachers, 
supervisors, and principals, to instructors in college-preparatory schools, 
to heads of departments and teachers in normal schools, and nearly a 
thousand were enrolled in the classes. 

Special attention was given by Miss Willie London, of the Roanoke, 
Virginia, High School to the subject-matter and the methods of teaching 
English grammar in the grammar grades; and Miss Clara Hickman, of 
Washington, D.C., and Miss Charlotte Wray, of Richmond, Virginia, 
had charge of the language-work of the primary grades. An advanced 
course was taught by Professor G. A. Wauchope, of the University of 
South Carolina, in which an earnest attempt was made to suggest a more 
uniform nomenclature, more accurate definitions, and a general simpli- 
fication of English grammar. Emphasis was laid upon the facts of our 
language as opposed to the numerous fictions of “‘make-believe”’ gram- 
mar inherited from the Latin grammarian. Special stress was laid upon 
analysis and the work of parsing correspondingly minimized, in accord- 
ance with the progressive movement for teaching the mother-tongue 
more truthfully and idiomatically. 

The five courses in composition were taught by Professor W. T. 
Myers, of Converse College, South Carolina, Professor E. F. Shewmake, 
of the University of Virginia, and Miss Andrews, respectively. All 
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were designed to aid teachers in their task of making composition a 
natural and serviceable subject in the high school, giving special atten- 
tion to organizing composition upon a social basis. In each class about 
400 pages of parallel reading, of models, of prose discourse, with ten 
written exercises and one essay, were required. Among the topics dis- 
cussed may be mentioned a definite and reasonable aim in teaching com- 
position, life needs as the controlling standard, experience as a basis, the 
proper use of models, the right relation of literature and grammar to 
composition, scales of measurement in composition with sympathetic 
criticism, co-operation of other departments in oral and written usage, 
and the proper physical equipment for teaching composition. Classes 
in oral reading, voice training, with practical work in the dramatization 
and production of school plays, were conducted by Miss Alberta Walker, 
of Washington, D.C. 

Under Miss Walker’s direction a novel and interesting campaign 
known as “ Better-Speech Week” was conducted, in which all the Eng- 
lish classes took an active part, posting signs daily about the campus 
calling attention to common or colloquial errors of speech, and culminat- 
ing with an evening spent in the playing of “good-speech”’ games. A 
story hour, with singing, held twice a week at twilight on the steps of 
Jefferson’s old Rotunda—said to be the most classically beautiful setting 
on any campus in America—was conducted by Miss Marietta Stockard, 
of Washington, D.C., and will be a delightful memory to all. 

The courses in British and American literature were not only wide 
in range, but rich and varied in content. Miss Andrews conducted a 
class which gave special attention to the nature and purpose of first-year 
literature in the high school. Each selection studied was made a 
concrete example of acceptable material and method in the interpre- 
tation from the standpoint of high-school pupils. This was supple- 
mented by library readings and practical discussion of the teacher’s 
special problems in the secondary school. 

Courses for college credit were conducted by Professor Charles W. 
Kent, of the University of Virginia, and President Emilie McVea, of 
Sweet Briar College, and Professor Benjamin Sledd, of North Carolina, 
in contemporary British poetry, the Victorian era, and the literary 
history of America, in which the tendencies of modern poetry and con- 
temporary movements in American literature were presented and dis- 
cussed. Professor G. A. Wauchope offered a course in the Contemporary 
British Drama, in which lectures were given on Pinero, Wilde, Jones, 
Galsworthy, Barker, Barrie, Dunsany, Yeats, Synge, Murray, and Lady 
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Gregory in connection with which many vital social and aesthetic ques- 
tions of the twentieth century were discussed. In addition to these 
Professor Sledd conducted a course in Shakespeare; Professor W. M. 
Forrest, of the University of Virginia, gave a series of lectures on the 
origin, characteristics, and influence of the Bible as a book of literature; 
and Rabbi Louis Witt, of Little Rock, Arkansas, lectured for a week on 
Jewish ceremonials, life, and customs. 

During the session four light modern plays were presented delight- 
fully by the members of the Players Club, a local amateur organization, 
and the Devereux Players gave performances of “Everyman” and 
dramas of Moliére, Shakespeare, and Sheridan, all of which proved of 
great educational as well as recreational value. 


GEORGE A. WAUCHOPE 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 


A glance at the list of courses which follows will discover that in our 
undergraduate work there is a lively demand for courses dealing with 
contemporary literature. Our summer-school students for the most 
part are teachers, and they are here to get in touch with the literature that 
expresses the life of our own generation. I think that this is as it should 
be. We are much encouraged by the election of graduate courses, and 
shall offer more next year. Practically all of our graduate students are 
looking toward a degree and work with fine enthusiasm. Hereafter the 
University will be run on the quarter plan, and we anticipate that this 
fact, coupled with our cool climate and the natural beauty of the Puget 
Sound country, will ultimately make this one of the principal centers 
for study in the summer. The total attendance this year is somewhat 


less than 1,300. 
FREDERICK M. PADELFORD 


UNDERGRADUATE COURSES 


1. Advanced Composition. A study in essay-writing. Students may elect 
to work in either the formal or informal types of essay. Open only to those 
properly qualified by previous training in elementary composition. 2 credits. 
Daily at 9. PROFESSOR PADELFORD. (20 registrations.) 


2. Middle English. Rapid reading in Chaucer, Langland, and Gower. 
Emphasis will be laid upon the thought content. 2 credits. Daily at 8. 
Miss Grecc. (5 registrations.) 

3. Main Tendencies in English Literature from 1600 to 1800. The 
literature of the period in its relation to the three revolutions: the Puritan 
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Revolution of 1649, the Whig Revolution of 1688, and the French Revolution of 
1789. 2 credits. Daily at 10. Miss Greco. (5 registrations.) 

4. Shakespeare’s Comedies and Histories. A study of the development 
of Shakespeare’s art as illustrated in the comedies and histories. 2 credits. 
Daily at 10. Mr. HARRISON. (14 registrations.) 

5. Early Nineteenth-Century Poets. A study of the English Romantic 
Movement: Wordsworth, Coleridge, Shelley, and Keats. 2 credits. Daily 
at 9. ASSISTANT PROFESSOR Cox. (8 registrations.) 

6. Elementary Composition. ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR MILLIMAN. (12 
registrations.) 

7. Modern Drama. A study of the chief tendencies in modern drama 
from Ibsen to the present. 2 credits. Daily at 11. Mr. Harrison. (43 
registrations.) 

8. Great American Authors. The following authors will be read and 
discussed: Emerson, Whitman, Hawthorne, Poe, Longfellow, and Lowell. 
2credits. Daily ati1. ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR MILLIMAN. (33 registrations.) 

9. Contemporary Poetry. In this course work of such poets as the follow- 
ing will be considered: British—Abercrombie, Bottomly, Brooke, Chesterton, 
Gibson, Masefield, Noyes, Stephens, Davies, de la Mare, Drinkwater, Hodgson, 
Lawrence; American—Mackaye, Untermeyer, Oppenheim, Hagedorn, Nei- 
hardt, Robinson, Giovanitti, Frost, Lindsay, Masters, Colcord, Aikin, Kreym- 
borg, Sandburg, Lowell, and the other Imagists. 2 credits. Daily at 8. 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR Cox. (22 registrations.) 

10. Main Tendencies in American Literature. A brief review of American 
literature from Irving to Whitman in the light of national ideals, with special 
consideration of the background of contemporary thought. 2 credits. Daily 
at 2. PROFESSOR PARRINGTON. (36 registrations.) 

11. Social Aspects of Nineteenth-Century Literature. A study of certain 
phases of Victorian literature that reflect the industrial and social unrest of the 
age. Lectures and reading. 2 credits. Daily at 3. PrRoFEssoR BENHAM. 
(10 registrations.) 


GRADUATE COURSES 
(Open to graduate students only) 


1. Seminar in American Literature. The field of study will be the period 
from 1870 to 1916. The work will consist of an inquiry into some of the 
more significant tendencies of our recent and contemporary literature. 2 to 4 
credits. Daily at 7:30 P.M. PROFESSOR PARRINGTON. (12 registrations.) 

2. The Elizabethan Drama. A detailed study of the plays of some one 
dramatist with special reference to the Renaissance theories of the drama. A 
preliminary reading of Spingarn’s Literary Criticism in the Renaissance is 
recommended. 2 to 4 credits. Daily at 11. PROFESSOR PADELFORD. (12 
registrations.) 
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3. Nineteenth-Century English Literature. Seminar in the works of 
Matthew Arnold. 2 to 4 credits. Daily at 2. Proressor BENHAM. (8 
registrations.) 

WEST VIRGINIA 


The meeting of the West Virginia Council of Teachers of English, at 
Huntington, West Virginia, on June 15, was very well attended. The 
topics and speakers were as follows: 


“The High-School Teacher of English,” Miss Rebecca Luella Pollock, 
instructor in English in West Virginia University; Report of Progress of the 
Council’s Committee on Oral English, Miss Kathleen Nicholson, Public Schools, 
Charleston, chairman; Report of Progress of the Council’s Committee on 
Articulation of the High-School Course in English with the University Work 
in English, Miss Anna E. Harris, head of English department, Huntington, 
chairman; “The Separation of Composition and Literature,” W. H. Franklin, 
head of the department of English, Marshall College Normal, Huntington; 
“English as the Outsider Sees It,” Dr. P. P. Claxton, U.S. Department of 
Education, Washington, D.C. 

Mary MEEK ATKESON, Secretary. 


USEFUL DOCUMENTS 


The report of the National Joint Committee of Thirty on the “ Reor- 
ganization of English in the Secondary Schools’”’ has been published by 
the Bureau of Education at Washington as Bulletin No. 2, Series of 
1917 (price 20 cents). Members of the National Council of Teachers of 
English have been supplied with copies. The Bureau will for a time be 
able to distribute copies to others upon request. After that copies may 
be ordered of the Government Printer. The report covers six years, 
beginning with the seventh grade, and comprises 181 pages. 


The World of Books is a rather full, classified list of supplementary 
reading for high-school students, compiled by Max J. Herzberg. Obtain- 
able from the Pivot, Newark, New Jersey, for 15 cents.—The 
Teachers’ Annual Inventory of Personal Growth is a very stimulating 
four-page leaflet by which each teacher may take stock of himself. 
Obtainable from the author, Reuben Post Halleck, Louisville, Kentucky, 
for 6 cents.—The April Bulletin of the Illinios Association of Teachers 
of English is devoted to an article on “Ideas for Narration,” by Pro- 
fessor Easly S. Jones, of the University of Illinois. Because of the 
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wealth of subjects suggested it will prove very valuable to every 
teacher who can obtain it. 





THE PERIODICALS 
READING AS REASONING 


In the Journal of Educational Psychology for June, E. L. Thorndike 
makes a real contribution to the pedagogy of reading through his discus- 
sion of “Reading as Reasoning.” He says: “Reading may be wrong 
or inadequate (1) because of wrong connections with the words singly, 
(2) because of the over-potency or under-potency of elements, or (3) be- 
cause of failure to treat the ideas produced by reading as provisional, and 
so to inspect and welcome or reject them as they appear.” The first 
of these causes of error is the only one commonly recognized, but Profes- 
sor Thorndike gives abundant illustration of failure to comprehend 
matter which contains only familiar words and simple expressions. 
There must be the right “set” of the mind toward the whole to make 
correct comprehension possible. He finds in the reading process all the 
essentials of supposedly higher types of reasoning. The correlation of 
accurate reading with verbal completion, Binet-Simon, and analogies 
tests is probably .80. Children fail in school because they do not under- 
stand the basic statements of the texts much more often than we have 
supposed. Thorndike suggests that “exercises in silent reading to 
answer given questions, to give a summary of the matter read, or 
to list questions which it answers, should in large measure replace oral 
reading.” Fortunately the best primary practice already accords with 
his conclusions. 


STANDARD HIGH-SCHOOL LIBRARY ORGANIZATION 


Mr. C. C. Certain, of Cass Technical High School, Detroit, Michigan, 
prepared for the spring meeting of the North Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools a report on high-school library organiza- 
tion which has since been published in Educational Administration and 
Supervision for June. The report is based upon widely extended investi- 
gation and correspondence and will be of very great value to secondary 
schools, both large and small. The principal topics covered are: ‘‘ Hous- 
ing and Equipment,” “The Librarian,” “Selection and Care of Books,” 
“Library Instruction and Maintenance.” 
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SOME HINTS FOR SCHOLARS 


There is, it seems, something still to be learned about primitive 
literature. Even the neat and widely accepted theory of the communal 
origin of ballad poetry is confronted with the disconcerting “negative 
case.” This is the position taken by Professor Louise Pound, of the 
University of Nebraska, in the June number of Modern Language Pub- 
lications. By means of liberal quotations from Miss Alice C. Fletcher’s 
accounts of Indian music and poetry, she shows that to the individual, 
not to the group, may be traced the beginnings of Indian song. Nor 
was the earliest form of this song the ballad in any of the commonly 
accepted senses. Probably the lullaby is older. 

In somewhat similar mood Professor J. F. Royster reviews in Studies 
in Philology for July the common assumptions of scholars with regard 
to Old English. He cleverly imagines the philologists of the thirty-first 
century drawing conclusions from (1) “about twenty-four thousand lines 
of the poetry of Shelley, Matthew Arnold, Browning, and Tennyson 
(Tennyson’s dialect poetry has been lost); and (2) about a million words 
of prose from Macaulay’s History of England, Pater’s Marius the Epi- 
curean, and Newman’s Sermons on Subjects of the Day.”’ The results are 
amusing—and suggestive as to the probable value of much of our 
accepted “knowledge” of Old English. 


THE ASSAULT ON HUMANISM 


Professor Paul Shorey, of the Department of Greek in the University 
of Chicago, published in the June and July issues of the Aélantic Monthly 
a defense of Latin with the title “The Assault on Humanism.” He 
states, very briefly, four reasons for the retention of Latin in the second- 
ary curriculum: (1) It is very useful in acquiring a real understanding 
of English words, especially of those which stand for abstract and general 
ideas; (2) a training in the grammar of a synthetic as compared with an 
analytic language is a very valuable discipline for users of our English 
tongue; (3) the content value of the classical literature is admittedly 
great; (4) Latin is an indispensable preparation for many higher studies. 
He insists that Mr. Flexner and President Eliot ignore—they cannot 
answer—both the arguments in favor of the classics and the positive 
refutation of their own position which have been offered again and again. 
Then he devotes ‘himself to his opponents’ special pleading. Flexner’s 
absolute antithesis between words and ideas is unjustified. Democracy 
is not an issue in the debate, for Latin is neither more nor less aristocratic 
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than science. The poor success of the Latin teacher is no argument 
unless other subjects are taught more successfully. Granted that, as 
we move away from Rome and the Renaissance, our need for Latin 
decreases, it will not disappear in the next fifty years. Finally, the 
doctrine of formal discipline has never been disproved; the most that 
any honest, intelligent psychologist will say of it is that it is doubtful or 
that spread of training depends upon the “channels of transfer,’’ that is, 
upon the amount of similarity of subject-matter or method in the two 
subjects. But this merely leaves the whole matter to be passed upon 
by common sense in the light of experience, and then the decision is in 
favor of formal discipline. The whole science of education—Professor 
Shorey has read scores of volumes of it—is only pseudo-science, fre- 
quently not really sincere. The great difficulty with those who decry 
the study of the classics is that, not having the cultivation, taste, breadth 
of view, which such study gives, they disbelieve in the existence of any 
such culture. Whether wilfully or organically blind, they ought not 
to control unopposed the education of our youth. 

The statistics of the investigators, however, do not offer much support 
for Professor Shorey’s contentions. In School and Society, under date 
of July 14, appears the report of a study of the grades of pupils in the 
Iowa City High School. The author, Mr. Myron J. Wilcox, finds that 
the superiority of the pupils who take Latin is as great at the beginning 
of the four years’ course as at the end of it. 


A STUDY OF WRITING VOCABULARIES 


The Elementary School Journal for June contains the report of an 
investigation by J. David Houser of the “Writing Vocabularies of an 
Economic Class.”” If the vocabularies of several vocational or economic 
groups of adults could be studied, their common core would seem to be 
the final minimum list for our spelling classes. This study was of 750 
letters written by men and women on the farm to an agricultural depart- 
ment. As usual, ten words furnished more than 25 per cent of the 
appearances; 47 words furnished 50 per cent, and 493 furnished 87.5 
per cent. Of the 1,869 different words used, 816 were used but once; 
and only 498 five times or more each. The tabulation proceeded until 
no new common or non-technical words appeared. The most interest- 
ing feature is the italicized list of the 500 most frequently used words, 
together with those not in the Ayres list. 

















BOOK NOTICES 


[Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere.] 


Swiss Stories and Legends. By Francis M. FROELICHER. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1917. Pp. 147. $0.40. 
Some fresh material for supplementary reading. 


A Dramatic Reader. Book III. By ELLEN Scumopr. [Illustrations by Katu- 
LEEN USSHER and EMELINE A. BARLER. Chicago: B. D. Berry Co., 1916. 
Pp. 238. 


The Method and Practice of Exposition. By THomas E. RANKIN. New York: 
Macmillan, 1917. Pp. 278. $1.40. 
For advanced students in colleges and universities. 


English Essayists: A Reader’s Handbook. By Witit1AM Hawley Davis. 
Boston: Richard G. Badger, 1916. Pp. 217. $1.50. 
“‘A handbook for the readers of English essays,” this book is to be used as a 
reading-glass to make clearer essays that are read with it. 


Literature in the Making. By Some of tts Makers. Presented by Joyce 
Krimer. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1917. Pp. 319. $1.40 net. 
A series of interviews with the successful writers of the day, including such diverse 
individuals as Howells, Herrick, Chambers, McCutcheon, E. S. Martin, Amy Lowell, 
and Percy Mackaye. 


The Children’s Library: A Dynamic Factor in Education. By Sopnuy H. 
PoweLL. With an Introduction by Jonn Cotrron Dana. White Plains, 
New York: H. W. Wilson Co., 1917. Pp. 460. 

A very suggestive consideration of the library as a part of the educational system. 

The author’s experience and her careful study of the relations of school and library 

have produced a book which all school administrators and those charged with instruc- 

tion in English ought to read. 


Lessons in English. Book Il. By ArtrHur Ler. Based on the texts by 
ALONzO REED and BRAINERD KELLOGG. New York: Charles E. Merrill 
Co., 1917. Pp. 320. 


Boswell’s Life of Johnson (Abridged). With Notes and an Introduction by 
GERARD EDWARD JENSEN. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1917. Pp. 
228. $0.44 net. 


A Child’s Robinson Crusoe. By WiLL1AM Lewis NipA and STELLA HUMPHREY 
Nma. Illustrated by OTAKAR VALASEK. Chicago: Beckley-Cardy Co., 
1916. Pp. 160. $0.40. 

A very simple form. 


























Plays for Schools 


A joint committee, representing 
the National Council of Teachers 
of English and the Drama League 
of America, has prepared a list 
of plays suitable for use in high 
schools and elementary schools. 
Each title is annotated as to 
length of performance and cast 
required. 








Price 25 cents the copy postpaid. 





Order of 
The National Council of Teachers 
of English 
Sixty-eighth Street and Stewart Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 





NORTHWESTERN 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 












LARGEST IN THE WEST 
BOISE, IDAHO 


Twenty per cent only of 1916 calls 
filled due to lack of high-class teachers 




















The 
Historical Charts of the Literatures 


(English, 25c. American, 20c. German, 25c) 
(Others in preparation) 


Now considered a necessary adjunct to the textbook 
in Schools, Normal Schools and Colleges in every 
State in the Union. 

Used throughout the year by teachers and students 
who want maximum resulis from their work. 

Historical Fog is the supreme cause of loss of 
interest in the study of a Literature. Therefore, 


Keep Chronology Clear 


A postal brings Circular giving graduated discounts 
on quantities, with a miniature, photographic repro- 
duction of the English Chart. 


NELSON LEWIS GREENE, Princeton, New Jersey 



































THE KINGSLEY OUTLINE STUDIES 


ARE INDISPENSABLE AIDS 
ENGLISH: 78 Outline Studies on High and Grammar School English, valuable alike to teacher 


and pupil. 78 vols. 15 cents each. 


HISTORY: 5 Outlines on Ancient, Grecian, Roman, English, and United States History. 35 cents 


each, except English, 46 cents. 


LATIN: 2 on Caesar, 3 on Cicero, 5 on Vergil, 30 cents each. 
GEOGRAPHY AND GRAMMAR: One Outline on each subject. 25 cents each. 


These Outlines are especially recommended for class use and are so used in thousands of 
schools throughout the country 


THE KINGSLEY ENGLISH TEXTS (with Outline combined) 
Have received state adoption by California for four years 


Cloth Paper Cloth Paper 
Julius Caesar - - - $0.50 $0.30 TheSir Roger de Coverley Papers - $0.50 $0.30 
The Merchant of Venice - - .50 .30 @©The Lady of the Lake - - - 50 .30 
Macbeth - - - - - .50 .30 #®Burke’s Speech - - - - SO 390 
Evangeline - .50 .30 The Ancient Mariner - - Clothonly .30 
Narrative Episodes from the Old The Vision of Sir Launfal - Clothonly .30 
Testament - - . - .§0 .30 As YouLikelIt - - - Clothonly .s5o0 
King Lear - - - - - .£0 .30 
These texts have many attractive, original features found i in no other edition. The series 
will include other volumes now in preparation 
Send for Our New Catalog of Educational Specialties 
Publishers of ‘‘Education’’ 
120 BOYLSTON STREET BOSTON, MASS. 























